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HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
comes this year to its twentieth 
annual observance. This is long 

life for a ‘‘week,’’ but not too long 
for support to a movement that is still 
gaining headway, a 

movement toward 

more books for 

American children 

and better ones. 


Several elements con- 
verged to make the 
first Book Week a 
success twenty years 
ago, and these ele- 
ments have not yet 
lost their force. A 
new and changing 
world needed to be 
interpreted in the 
reading of children, 
and authors and art- 
ists were waiting en- 
couragement to inter- 
pret. Publishers 
sensed this situation 


and one after the other established 


special departments for children’s books 
until a score of editors were putting 
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imagination and good counsel at the ser- 
vice of the authors and artists. Librarians 
after a generation of increasing attention 
to their service to children were ready to 
throw a national support and compe- 
tent criticism to 
any intelligent efforts 
to broaden the scope 
and increase the 
supply of good chil- 
dren’s books. Teach- 
ers were extending 
the trend toward 
“free” reading and 
were looking for new 
material for their 


booklists. 


Book Week pro- 
vided a rallying point 
for these varying in- 
terests with their 
common objectives. 
The committees 
which have year after 
year announced the 
dates and directed the 
national publicity have had no fixed pro- 
gram but have left school, library, P.T. 


* Mr. Melcher is the donor of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Medals, and a member of the Book Week Committee. 
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A., publisher or bookseller to make the 
plans most suitable to his own objectives. 
Every effort has been made however to 
bring all groups into common local ob- 
servances, not only to make such celebra- 
tions more effective but also to bring to 
each group a better knowledge of what 
the others are trying to do. There was 
much to be learned. 

We have all needed to learn more 
about the springs of creative work. Its 
first appearance may be due to a natural 
urge to write or draw, but there needs to 
be early encouragement and recognition 
if the talent is to ripen. We have the 
testimony of Walt Whitman that “to 
have great poets there must be great 
audiences too.” In a double sense this 


is true in the field of children’s books. 
The quick response of an audience of 
attentive experts, whose approval will 
give further courage to writer, artist and 
editor should be promptly forthcoming. 
Then comes the slower but more import- 


ant response from boy and girl readers 
whose final okay is music to the ears of 
the creator of the book and whose con- 
tinuing demand for the volume makes 
further printing necessary and therefore 
successful publishing possible. 

Just a half century ago there was a 
similar outburst of good publishing for 
children. Will today’s resurgence of in- 
terest in this field be as fruitful? It is 
too early to tell, but the promise is good 
and the incentive is great. In the 1880's 
there were Huck Finn, Treasure Island, 
Pyle’s Robin Hood, Toby Tyler, The 
Peterkins, The Floating Prince, Donald 
and Dorothy, Davy and the Goblin, 
Bird’s Christmas Carol, Hoosier School- 
boy, to mention but a few. While in our 
day we have seen the publication of Dr. 
Dolittle, Smoky, Rootabaga, When We 
Were Very Young, Honk the Moose, 
Hitty, Dark Frigate, Peacock Pie, and 
The Wind in the Willows. 


In the 1880's there were the pictures 
of Pyle, Greenaway, Caldecott and Kem- 
ble; today we have Brooke, Lathrop, 
Gag, Artzybasheff, Seredy, Daugherty, 
the Petershams, Wiese and many others. 

Many of these authors and artists have 
taken the opportunity of Children’s Book 
Week to appear before audiences in 
schools, libraries and bookstores, with 
the two-fold result that their audience 
understands better than before what the 
flame of the creative spirit is, and the 
authors and artists come nearer to their 
public, carrying in their minds through 
months to come a vision of the eager 
faces of boys and girls and the under- 
standing smiles of parents and teachers. 


Such typical audiences were the ones 
at the Times Book Fair in New York last 
November. Over a thousand parents and 
children crowded into the auditorium on 
the afternoons when the authors and 
artists of new children’s books were 
guests. My own memory is of an eager 
little boy in the front row. His seat was 
but a few feet from the easel where Kurt 
Wiese was drawing animals in bold, sure 
strokes. The boy, already so near, (and 
he had come an hour early to secure this 
place), was drawn irresistibly nearer as 
if moving in a trance. Eyes shining with 
excitement, he went from chair to aisle, 
from aisle to the edge of the platform; 
and by the time the last monkey picture 
was drawn he was full length on the 
platform, elbows nearing the easel. It 
may have been an illustrator of the 
future who was so spellbound by Mr. 
Wiese at work; it was certainly a boy 
who had gained real insight into the 
workings of the creative spirit. 

So too there have been many occasions 
where the young readers of books, and 
their guides in reading, have had oppor- 
tunity to see how books are made. For 
particularly in the case of books borrow- 











ed from school and library collections 
there comes to be altogether too little 
regard for the book as a thing to be re- 
spected and admired. Often it becomes 
a thing to be thrown about, to be strap- 
ped tight, and even to be mutilated if a 
picture or a page is desired. A little 
more knowledge of how a book is made, 
of how much pains goes into planning 
the type, illustration, layout and printing, 
is some slight antidote against too care- 
less use. If a boy or girl can glimpse the 
miracle of a paper-making machine, the 
intricacies of type-setting, the magic of 
color printing or the majesty of the cylin- 
der press, he or she cannot treat a book 
quite as casually again. Or, if not the 
machines themselves, there are exhibits 
available of the step-by-step states of a 
book shown by specimens that can be 
transported to almost any city. 


When book publishing swung into the 
1920’s and the beginning of this period 
we are now observing, the makers of 
books were faced with manufacturing 
conditions which for the moment seemed 
to call a stop to the putting of beauty 
into children’s books. Printing rose in 
price, four-color and half-tone plates saw 
rapid increases in cost. What saved the 
day were new printing processes, better 
co-operation between artist and publisher 
and widening audiences so that larger 
printings could be made. The latter was 
a vital necessity, and this put pressure be- 
hind the publishers’ efforts to find new 
markets and plan books to fit into those 
markets. 

Most of the editors of the new chil- 
dren’s departments have become country- 
wide travelers. Like the authors and 
artists, they have accepted the opportun- 
ity of Children’s Book Week, and of 
other seasons, to obtain a first-hand con- 
tact with the buyers of their books, chil- 
dren, parents, teachers, librarians. Such 
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travel has made them wiser, more under- 
standing and more hopeful of the future. 
They see that the hunger and thirst 
after reading have not been assuaged by 
the spread of movie and radio. They talk 
with teachers whose knowledge of the 
needs can give constructive turns to pub- 
lishing plans; they explain their new 
books first-hand to librarians who can 
thus better interpret them to the chil- 
dren; they see with their own eyes some 
of the handicaps to an adequate book 
distribution: the too meagre book funds 
of schools, the shabby condition of many 
public library collections, the none too 
competent service of many bookshops. 
This new insight into the problems of 
children’s reading has been an invaluable 
guide to other publishing decisions. To 
have seen the field as a whole is to be 
given new confidence and a new crusad- 
ing zeal. 


The readers of THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW must be more inter- 
ested in the standards of our new chil- 
dren’s books than in Twentieth Annual 
Book Week as a campaign; but results 
in terms of better books may be perhaps 
achieved by providing more books and 
wider distribution. When the first com- 
mittee came together the suggestion for 
a slogan was ‘‘Better Books in the 
Home.” It was changed, on the beautiful 
poster which Jessie Willcox Smith made, 
to ‘'More Books in the Home.” The 
change was judicious. There would have 
been a note of preachment in the first 
wording which would have aroused sus- 
picions and misgivings in the minds of 
the boys and girls. But give them “more 
books” and, if their taste has any ground- 
ing at all they will gravitate towards 
better books. Wise is the teacher or 
librarian or bookseller who listens atten- 
tively to the children’s own observations 
on the books they are reading. 
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This need of taking fresh opportunity 
to listen should, I believe, supply the first 
key to the Book Week activities on No- 
vember 13-19. Give the boys and girls 
all possible latitude in directing their 
own Book Week observances. Let them 


plan the assembly exercises, the book- 


play, the tableaux, the reading; let them 
suggest the visitors or speakers. In every 
decision they make they are strengthen- 
ing their powers of discrimination and 
shaping their taste in reading. They can 
write the script for puppet shows; they 
can design book-character costumes and 
make them from their own materials; 
they can bring out collections of their 
own books from which much may be 
learned; they may design book-plates or 
build book-cases both of which will make 
the ownership of books a more personal 
matter. They can bring their parents to 
the Book Week observances. The parents 
may thus learn how better to serve their 
own children in book recommendations, 
while the teachers find better how to 
make outside reading enrich class-room 
activities. When the child is planning, 
working, talking, there comes the oppor- 
tunity to hear his real opinions of books 
and authors. 

Of next importance, it seems to me 
this year in the schools, is a renewed 
emphasis on the book as a thing of 
beauty. The world is on the threshold of 
the five hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of movable types and the print- 
ing press and the three hundredth of the 
first press in our country. What better 
occasion could there be for both teacher 
and pupil to study together the story of 
printing and illustration and book-mak- 
ing? There are sources aplenty for this 
information; it is a truly wonderful story. 
There could be school exhibits built up 
out of this study, and an increased love 
of books created that can never be lost. 
Let the school librarian gather the most 


beautiful books she knows, let her bor- 
row others from the public libraries, let 
her use the interest in this anniversary of 
Book Week to obtain gifts for the school 
from parents or graduates. The books in 
their freshness can be the center of the 
study into the beauty of books. 

There is one more thing that I wish 
might find emphasis in school observ- 
ances of this Twentieth Book Week, and 
that is the creative responsibility of the 
teacher toward the new literature for 
children. When we have better and 
more beautiful books it will be because 
we deserve them. No one can tell where 
the seed of creative power will next fall. 
Wherever it exists today, wherever it 
shall exist tomorrow, it will depend for 
its flowering on the audience it achieves. 
Teachers are not purchasers of paper and 
print; they are the molders of the audi- 
ences which will determine whether that 
which is beautiful shall live on and 
whether new books of beauty and power 
shall be created. 

There are many honest critics who 
think that the schools and colleges have 
done none too well in the development 
of the love of reading and the love of 
books, whether books of fact or fancy. 
They hope that the trend toward more 
free reading and better school libraries 
may make a difference in the interests of 
the school graduates of the next genera- 
tion. It will be the teachers who build 
up that broader enthusiasm for books if 
it is to be built, and it is the teachers of 
English working together with the school 
librarians who have the greatest responsi- 
bility and opportunity. To have a litera- 
ture of growing breadth and beauty for 
children there must be great audiences. 

If the refreshing spirit of Book Week 
can annually give impetus to the enjoy- 
ment and love of books, it will be serving 
the purposes of its founders. 









Epitor’s Note: The Newbery Medal for 
the most distinguished contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature in America was awarded 
this year to Kate Seredy, for The White 
Stag. Miss Seredy illustrated as well as 


wrote the book, which is published by 
Viking. 

The Review is happy to present this 
sketch of Miss Seredy by another distin- 
guished writer for children, Miss Thompson, 
who is perhaps best known to teachers as 
the compiler of Silver Pennies (Macmillan), 
and With Harp and Lute (Macmillan). 


Miss Seredy is herself a contributor to 
The Review; her arti- 
cle entitled “The 
Country of the Good 
Master” appeared in 
the May, 1936, num- 
ber. 


ATE SERE- 
K DY is a diffi- 
cult person to 


write about. She is 
so much like a 
changeling that even 
conservative state- 
ments about her 
sound far from truth, 
but though I hold to 
strictest fact, my sub- 
ject cannot but be in- 
teresting. Miss Seredy 
(whose name, by the 
way sounds as if it 
began with Sh) looks 
like a changeling. 
She has a certain puckish humor that 
lends color to the theory, and she draws 
goblins, elves, and trolls with such a cer- 
tainty that one knows she hears at times 
the horns of Faerie. She is small and 
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Kate Seredy 


slender with dark, wavy hair and blue 
eyes that seem black somehow. Her 
hands are quite extraordinary, even for 
an artist—long, slender, and to clumsier 
folk, skillful to the point of exasperation. 
She can cook the most delicious Hun- 
garian dishes, and she knows entirely 
too much about all kinds of things from 
wild flowers to politics. Her favorite cos- 
tume is a boyish little Basque slip-on and 
slacks, but she will upon occasion (re- 
luctantly, it must be admitted) dress up in 
ruffled dotted Swiss 
or blue linen with an 
embroidered jacket 
and look like a little 
girl going to a party. 

Born in Budapest 
and educated in art 
there as well as in 
France, Italy, and 
Germany, Miss Ser- 
edy’s most important 
education came from 
her father, an emi- 
nent and much- 
loved teacher of boys. 
From him came her 
self-discipline, her 
high ideals, sincerity, 
courage, and indomi- 
table faith. Her 
hatred of intolerance, 
of war and cruelty 
came from him too, and the almost super- 
human will power that drives her to 
overcome sickness, fatigue, or any sort 
of obstacle until she has accomplished 
what she set out to do. 
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In 1922, Miss Seredy came to America 
for a short visit, and here she has re- 
mained. At first her lack of English was 
a handicap, but one of the things about 
her that I find most astonishing, particu- 
larly as a teacher, is the way she has 
mastered our difficult language and now 
writes a most beautiful clear, and vivid 
prose that native Americans might well 
envy. She still argues a bit about tenses, 
preferring the more arresting “historical 
present” when she is in the midst of an 
exciting passage and grumbling a little 
when it is ruled out by a matter-of-fact 
proof-reader, but when I exclaim over 
her linguistic exploits she merely says, 
“Pooh! It’s nothing after Hungarian!” 
That I am inclined to believe after one 
brief lesson in Hungarian verbs, never 
repeated by request. 


Getting a start is difficult for most 
artists, and with the added handicap of 
an unfamiliar language, Kate Seredy 
found it doubly hard, but that elfin body 
housed a human will that would not 
brook defeat. She did any kind of work, 
not finding it beneath her dignity even 
to decorate lampshades or do hack-work 
of any sort until her chance came to 
show what really was in her. Willy 
Pogany, another Hungarian who had al- 
ready achieved distinction, was one of 
the first to help her find suitable work, 
and a start was all she needed. For sev- 
eral years she merely illustrated other 
people’s books, first text books and then 
more important children’s books. At 
one time, she tried keeping a book store 
for children which, though a total loss 
financially, gave her much valuable ex- 
perience with children and their reaction 
to books. When a new road cut right 
through the middle of her shop, she 
wrote Finis on that venture and gave up. 
In spite of her persistence, she recognizes 
a steam shovel when she sees it. 


After the bookshop interlude, Miss 
Seredy moved to an old Dutch farm in 
the Ramapo Mountains in New Jersey, 
and it was there that I became acquainted 
with her and with the “animal kingdom” 
as my young nephew, a devoted Seredy 
fan, calls her collection of lost, strayed, 
but I trust not stolen animals. She is an 
incomparable letter-writer when she 
chooses to write at all (I remember once 
asking a more or less casual question as 
to whether or not Magyars really are 
Mongolians and precipitating a 24-page 
letter by return mail. Does that girl 
know her history!) and the marginal 
illustrations of cats, birds, dogs, deer, 
rabbits, or K. S. herself drawing a gun 
on a startled and repentant hunter are 
something to turn one’s friends green 
with envy. The old house, to go on 
with my tale, was practically sitting on 
a narrow, but unpredictably tempera- 
mental river’ at the foot of a steep, stony 
hill. The saga of one adventurous year 
in that house would make a movie serial. 
Floods that filled the cellar, nearly 
drowned the cats, and deposited furni- 
ture from up the valley right on the 
front porch; snow so deep that there was 
no fuel for the oil burner, no drinking- 
water except melted snow, and mighty 
little to eat because no tradesmen could 
plow through; grass fires in the fall and 
general ructions all through the year 
produced conditions more conducive to 
nervous prostration than to book illus- 
tration. 

When I first visited the farm, some- 
thing large and yellow that at first glance 
I took to be a prehistoric animal rose on 
its hind legs and put two giant paws on 
my shoulders. That was Kate’s beauti- 
ful dog, Viking, and after I became ac- 
customed to him he slowly became re- 
duced in proportions to just a good dog 
size, all except his ears which remain 














strikingly large and pointed. (I remem- 
ber a letter illustration of Kate and a 
friend trying desperately to paddle a 
canoe upstream while Viking’s ears from 
his position in the middle acted as sails 
and carried them downstream!) The 
story of Viking is interesting, and I 
proudly come into the picture at this 
point, too. Miss Seredy had just finished 
the pictures for my own book, With 
Harp and Lute, and with them in her 
portfolio went to see May Massee, the 
perspicacious juvenile editor of Viking 
Press. Miss Massee, quick to sense New- 
bery Medal prospects, and putting to- 
gether the charm of the drawings and 
Kate Seredy’s indubitably entertaining 
conversational style and wit asked casual- 
ly, “Why don’t you write a book?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” said Kate, startled. 

“Go home and try it,” said Miss Mas- 
see. 

And she did—The Good Master, the 
story of her own childhood in Hungary, 
that made an instantaneous reputation 
for her. Oh yes, Viking! Well, on the 
very day that Kate signed the contract 
for The Good Master, a lost, lonely, yel- 
low puppy with huge police-dog ears 
came to her door and lifted sad eyes for 
sympathy. She promptly adopted him 
and named him Viking Junior in honor 
of the Viking Press. And that’s the story 
of Viking. 

Then there are cats. Lucky, a huge 
black velvet fellow, turned up about the 
time that Kate’s luck was changing, hence 
his name. Dignified beyond description, 
Lucky regarded guests with a baleful eye, 
but Pins and Needles, identical twins ap- 
parently, are friendly to the point of go- 
ing on long walks with anyone who 
seems to be out for a stroll. If you pick 
up fifteen pounds of glossy black cat and 
it sticks you in twenty separate places, 
you know that you have Needles. Pins 
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politely pulls in his claws and curls up 
for a nice, purry nap without doing any 
damage to your feelings. Last of all 
comes Thimble, better known as the 
Brat. When Lucky disappeared never to 
return, it seemed as if Thimble, a scrawny 
black kitten, had come to take his place. 
Now sleek and fat, he looks exactly like 
Pins and Needles, but he became the 
Brat because he is always under people's 
feet or in some kind of trouble. (Just 
as I finished this article a letter came 
telling me that poor Thimble is no 
more. Some infection attacked him, and 
there is mourning in the animal king- 
dom). Kate Seredy loves animals. She 
would protect a frightened deer with her 
life, and to see her taking time from her 
busy day to try (unsuccessfully, alas! ) 
to feed five baby swallows abandoned by 
their mother is to realize her deep love 
of nature and of all natural beauty. 
Listening was written while Miss 
Seredy was still living on the Old Dutch 
farm. It is the story of a little girl who 
visits there and learns the history of the 
old house. The tale is interspersed with 
lively anecdotes of the animals which 
gave the artist scope for her delightful 
drawings of dogs, cats, as well as rabbits, 
deer, and other less domestic animals. 
All Hungarians are by nature farmers, 
and it was not long before she began to 
yearn for a farm of her own. About two 
years ago she became the proud mistress 
of a beautiful farm far enough from 
New York City to insure that peace and 
solitude which an artist must have and 
yet within not too unreasonable a dis- 
tance in case of necessity. It would be 
difficult to imagine a lovelier spot, with ~ 
gently rolling hills, broad meadows, fruit 
trees and walnuts, and even a tractable 
river that stays put where it belongs. The 
house is set on a pleasant knoll, and once 
while studying some old neighborhood 
maps, Kate found the name “Listening 
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Hill” which she promptly adopted most 
appropriately for her own new home 
where she works with her magic pencils, 
plays the piano, stops to feed the cats, or 
goes out to rest by giving a little casual 
care to her flowers or riding around the 
fields on her beautiful yellow tractor, 
Cleopatra. When I was there last sum- 
mer, the rye had just been cut and lay in 
golden bundles in the fields. By the 
gleam in Kate’s eye I knew that she 
wanted to shock some of her very own 
rye with her very own hands. With a sigh 
of resignation, I went with her and in 
the broiling sun we set up six shocks. 
Two of them were pretty good. Rye is 
a scratchy grain, and I was glad when 
she yielded to persuasion and returned to 
her drawing board. That night the rains 
fell, and the rest of the story of this year’s 
rye is too sad to tell. 


Of course, nobody is perfect and it 
must be admitted that Kate Seredy has a 
weakness. It is auctions! Her lovely old 
house just cries for old furniture and 
glass and stone jugs and china and it gets 
them. A dilapidated old chair, sold for 
ten cents at an auction, becomes in her 
skillful hands a thing of beauty. She 
sandpapers and scrapes and mends and 
polishes and behold, a delectable corner 
cupboard or a table just right for a 
special corner with a colorful bit of Hun- 
garian embroidery made by the clever 
fingers of her mother in Budapest. 


The studio, of course, is the heart of 
the house. There Miss Seredy sits at her 
drawing board sketching, meditating, fin- 
ishing and laying aside one after another 
meticulously executed drawing, some- 
times in the later processes working 
directly on the glass, a fatiguing and 
exacting process requiring strong light 
under the glass and infinite precision of 
line. Nobody who has never seen an 
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artist at work has any conception of the 
hours of hard labor that go into the mak- 
ing of book illustrations. When I saw 
Kate make the lovely soft color illustra- 
tions for Bible Children, the book that 
we did together, I realized for the first 
time the number of separate drawings 
that have to be made, a separate one for 
each color, and the patient experiment- 
ing with shades and hues to get the 
exactly right combinations. 


It was at Listening Hill that I read the 
W hite Stag in manuscript, with a sketch 
in color of the brilliant black and crim- 
son jacket standing on the mantelpiece. 
I read it at one sitting, lost in the marvel- 
ous, moving prose and when I saw the 
double page picture with horses and 
riders in action (such horses!) I knew 
that here was a book. Although Kate 
Seredy is now an American citizen, she 
still loves her native Hungary and the 
W hite Stag is an expression of her belief 
that, as she says, “one day the light of 
faith will again outshine the flaming red 
light of intolerance.” It is her own creed 
of faith, courage, and belief in a guiding 
hand. As she says, ruthless grasping for 
power and needless bloodshed were the 
downfall of Attila, but she looks forward 
to a day when that faith symbolized by 
the White Stag will conquer hatred and 
intolerance, not only in her beloved Hun- 
gary, but in the whole world. 


And now the White Stag has won the 
Newbery Medal for the most distinguish- 
ed contribution to children’s literature in 
1937 and Kate Seredy, after the long and 
sometimes bitter struggle is glad, but to 
her, I believe, it is not a goal but a 
stepping-stone and we all look forward 
to many more stories from her gifted 
hand. She has seen the White Stag and 
will follow it with unbroken faith in a 
great purpose. 














New York Children’s Books 


Prior to 1900 


JEROME IRVING SMITH 


Eprror’s Note: This article appeared originally in 
the Bulletin of the Museum of the City of New 
York (February, 1938). Since it deals with an 
important period in the history of children’s books, 
it is reprinted here in the hope that it will interest 
the more wide-spread audience of Review readers. 
The editor wishes to thank the author, and the 
officers of the Museum for permission to reprint 
the article and to use the illustrations. 


N 1686, JAMES II sent the follow- 
ing order to Governor Dongan: 


Forasmuch as great inconvenience may arise by 
the liberty of printing within our province of New 
York, you are to provide, 
by all necessary orders, 
that no person keep any 
press for printing; nor 
that any book, pamphlet, 
or other matters, whatso- 
ever, be printed, without 
your especial leave and 
license be first obtained. 

Due to this order, 

the printing and pub- 
lishing of books in 
New York City was 
so limited that there 
was only enough 
work to keep two 
printers busy until 
after the first half of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The first of these 
was William Brad- 
ford, who received his 
license in 1693, and established his office 
at “The Sign of the Bible” in Hanover 
Square; the other was John Peter Zenger, 
who began by serving as apprentice to 
Bradford, and who later, as a result of 
the famous trial, brought about the free- 
dom of the press. However, the original 
strict adherence to the order of James II 


Librarian, Museum of the City of New York 





From the collection of Harry Stone. 


and its later influence probably accounts 
for the fact that not until the nineteenth 
century did New York actually begin to 
produce publications to any appreciable 
extent. 


During the Colonial period there were 
few books of American origin for chil- 
dren. The majority were imported from 
Europe. When publication started here, 
Boston and Philadelphia led the way. 
From the latter part of the seventeenth 
century throughout 
the eighteenth, liter- 
ature for children 
was with few excep- 
tions of an extreme- 
ly religious nature. 
Instead of being 
cheerful, the pages 
were filled with ways 
in which the young 
might be saved from 
hell and damnation; 
they taught infants 
the art of dying. In 
1693, William Brad- 
ford published A 
Catechism for Chil- 
dren and Others. 
This is probably New 
York’s first child’s book; only a fragment 
of it has been discovered. It, and War 
with the Devil, by Benjamin Keach, and 
The English and Low-Dutch Schoolmas- 
ter, written by Francis Harrison in 1730 
(both printed by Bradford, and now in 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s famous collec- 
tion) seem to be the only children’s 
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books recorded until the last half of the 
eighteenth century. 


During the Revolution, the book- 
sellers and printers who handled juvenilia 
in New York were: Valentine Nutter, 
Hugh Gaine, Samuel Loudon (who left 
the city during the British occupation, re- 
turning in 1783), and the firm of Rogers 
and Berry, whose shop was near Gaine’s 
in Hanover Square. Hugh Gaine is listed 
as being one of the pioneers in this field, 
and in his shop, known as “The Bible 
and Crown,” were printed several attrac- 
tive toy books, and the first American 
abridgement of Robinson Crusoe for 
children. In that form, Robinson Crusoe 
was not only one of the earliest stories 
for the rising generation, but also sig- 
nalled the change from serious and dis- 
mal tales to bright and charming narra- 
tives. However, this was still a religious 
period for the young, and the most popu- 
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lar of all imprints were minature Bibles 
or paper covered stories from the Old 
and New Testaments. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, more printers established them- 
selves in New York, and among these 
were William Durell, Thomas Kirk, 
Abraham Brower, Samuel Campbell, and 
E. Duyckinck and Company. About 
1800, Thomas Kirk went to Brooklyn 
and became the first printer there. In 
1793, one of Durell’s publications was 
The Famous History of W hittington and 
his Cat. Shewing How from a poor 
Country Boy, destitute of Parents or Re- 
lations, he obtained great Riches, and 
was promoted to the high and honour- 
able dignity of Lord Mayor of London. 
The story ends with both a moral reflec- 
tion and questions and answers selected 
from the Holy Scriptures, indicating the 
continuance of the strong religious tend- 
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Rare first edition, 1867. From the private collection of Arthur Swann. 
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ency, in spite of the gradual change tak- 
ing place in juvenile books. Popular at 
this time, too, were hieroglyphical Bibles 
in which lines of type were interspersed 
with illustrations in the place of words. 


The nineteenth century gave rise to 
two of America’s greatest publishers of 
reading matter for little ones: Samuei 
Wood, who opened a Juvenile Bookstore 
at 357 Pearl Street, New York, in 1805, 
and Mahlon Day who started a similar 
shop at 274 and 276 Pearl Street in 
1816. Samuel Wood published quanti- 
ties of children’s books of all sizes, illus- 
trated with amusing black and white 
engravings. One of this earliest publica- 
tions of this nature was A Young Child’s 
ABC. It is interesting to note that A 


B C’s antedated all other children’s books 
and were the ancestors of them all. In 
1822, Wood took in his son, William, 





Lent by Mrs. ‘Sally Wright Farrar. 


as a partner, and they began to issue 
medical works, which the firm still con- 
tinues to do. Another prominent printer 
of fiction for young people in the 1820’s 
was Solomon King, who greatly added 
to his books’ attractiveness by the use of 
colored copper-plates. 


American youth is indebted to Samuel 
Wood and Mahlon Day for the final 
change from gloomy writings to the pres- 
ent gay ones, for from their shops, and 
those of Solomon King and others, 
throughout the nineteenth century, there 
came book after book filled with delight- 
ful tales and the prettily colored illus- 
tions dear to youngsters. Printers early 
discovered that miniature books held a 
great fascination for children and later, 
that the addition of color made them even 
more desirable. The break from morbid 
instructions about death, and the encour- 
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agement to live, stimulated such an affec- 
tion for children’s books that they were 
actually loved to bits, and hence are rare. 


The exhibition of children’s books now 
on display at the Museum of the City of 
New York attempts to show the work 
of various publishers of this type in New 
York City from earliest times to the end 
of the nineteenth century. Through 
those displayed can be seen both the de- 
velopment of children’s books them- 
selves, and the growth of publishing 
houses in a city which can now be said 
to be one of the leaders in this field. 
Over a hundred publishers are represent- 
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ed, in many cases by several examples of 
their work. Many rare editions have 
been lent from the private collections of 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach and Harry Stone. 
One of the unique items on view is a 
delightfully illustrated copy of The Re- 
markable History of the House that Jack 
Built, Splendidly illustrated and Magnifi- 
cently Illuminated by the Son of a 
Genius, published by T. J. Crowen about 
1855, at 699 Broadway, and lent by Mrs. 
Sally Wright Farrar. The exhibition is 
supplemented by illustrative material 
showing New York children at study and 
play, and by appropriate Rogers Groups. 


THE 
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First American abridgement. Printed by Hugh 


Gaine, 1774. From the collection of Dr. A. S. 
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Latin American Countries 


in Children’s Literature 


MARITA HOGAN Mann School, Gary, Indiana 


N AN EFFORT to make children 

world -conscious through an apprecia- 

tive understanding of our neighbors, 
the foremost authors and illustrators of 
children’s literature have devoted their 
art to portraying foreign countries and 
peoples in so fascinating a manner that 
international barriers may be broken 
down and long-cherished prejudice dis- 
solved. The United States has attempted 
for years to encourage and maintain 
friendly relationships with the Latin 
Republics to the 
south of us. Recent 
trends in the field of 
children’s _ literature 
have pointed to this 
same objective. 


Lying at our 
threshold are coun- 
tries as colorful in 
tradition and as rich 
in legendary lore as 
any of the more 
familiar literary coun- 
tries on the European 
and Asiatic conti- 
nents. In many re- 
spects these countries 
are unique, since they 
may offer to the writer marvelous oppor- 
tunities for peopling a literary world that 
can, at one and the same time, combine 
both informational and narrative ele- 
ments in a book that fosters international 
good-will. Unfortunately, the child has 
not had the opportunity to become aware 
of this because of a lack of readable ma- 


From Jamaica Johnny. 
by the Haders. Macmillan. 
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terials in the field. Instead, he has been 
accepting the common attitude of scorn 
in respect to these civilizations. But upon 
actual acquaintance with the field he 
finds these countries reveal a primitive 
civilization that equalled that of ancient 
Egypt and Greece and a contemporary 
culture that is as alert and interesting as 
that of our own or neighboring coun- 
tries. 

In order to show the child what a 
wealth of material he may find regarding 
these civilizations, we 
prepared a biblio- 
graphy using Mexico, 
Central America, and 
South America as a 
setting. This included 
both fiction and non- 
fiction. The major 
portion of the list 
comprised stories 
dealing with the 
customs of these 
ancient civilizations 
and with contempo- 
rary life. Froma 
group of approxi- 
mately two hundred 
books, only those 
were selected for final 
consideration which artistically presented 
to the child a valid picture of national 
customs and developed in the reader 
favorable attitudes of international re- 
spect. If the content was not of a con- 
structive nature or an unbiased portrayal, 
the book was rejected as being unworthy 
of the child’s attention. Considered of 


Written and illustrated 
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dubious value 
were those books 
in which a hostile 
attitude was built 
up toward Latin 
American civili- 
zations, and 
““‘thrillers,’’ in 
which the coun- 
try was used 
merely as the 
background for 
improbable ad- 
ventures. 


In studying the 
literary populari- 
zation of Latin 
America, our query soon became: How 
do specific books contribute to a child’s 
understanding of the customs of his 
neighbors? To find an answer to this 
problem, we endeavored to determine 
objectively the range of informational 
materials found in books dealing with 
this background. We based this study 
on the assumption that the first step in 
the child’s friendship with his neighbors 
would be his attempt to become ac- 
quainted with them. We are aware that 
there are other steps in this search for 
friendship, among them the child’s ap- 
preciation of the race, his insight into 
their characters, etc. The success of these 
intangible qualities is dependent, of 
course, upon the author's presentation. 
Looking at it from this viewpoint, we see 
knowledge as the gateway to apprecia- 
tion through which the child will be led 
by the author’s insight and sympathy. 
While we did not attempt to measure 
appreciation, we did select only those 
books which hold representative rank in 
the field of children’s literature. 


Albert Whitman. 


As a result, an analysis was made of 
ten recent fiction books on contemporary 
life in Latin America. Nine of these 


From Marcos, A Mountain Boy of Mexico. 
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books were published since 1930; one 
since 1927.’ These stories, at various 
grade levels, were selected as being rep- 
resentative of the literary offerings for 
children in this field, which simultane- 
ously combined both informational and 
narrative elements. 


Since the object of this part of our 
study was to determine the type of in- 
formational material dealing with con- 
temporary civilization, we found it advis- 
able to divide the topic into seven classi- 
fications, namely, civic life, home life, 
historical and racial references, fine arts, 
institutions, international relations, and 
sciences. The frequency of each item of 
information was computed by the number 
of pages on which the item appeared. 
The number of pages was regarded as the 
number of mentions per page of every in- 
formational item, regardless of whether 
the reference was incidental or specific, 
recurring or single, as long as it was ex- 
pressed. 


1 The ten books thus analyzed were: Coatsworth, Boy 
with the Parrot; Ditmars, Forest of Adventure; Hader and 
Hader, Jamaica Johnny; Lee, Pablo and Petra; Moon, 
Nadita; Morrow, Painted Pig; Ross, Land of the Willi- 
waws ; Smith, Bee of the Cactus Country ; Thomas, Burro’s 
Moneybag ; Wiese, Parrot Dealer. 
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In the ten books analyzed, scientific 
items of contemporary civilization re- 
ceived the greatest emphasis, five books 
devoting chief attention to that aspect of 
Latin American life. The classification 
“scientific” was extended to include all 
uses of that word, ranging from the geo- 
graphical to the hygienic features of 
scientific study. Judging from the num- 
ber of mentions recorded for each scien- 
tific item, it is evident that the natural 
history of the Latin American countries 
is constantly brought to the child’s at- 
tention. 


As would be expected, the home life 
of the people ranked next in infor- 
mational importance. The child is 
introduced most frequently to the most 
obvious features of Home life, such as 
food and clothing. Closely allied in im- 
portance is civic life, the frequency of 
mention being almost equal. Pedro 
usually rides into the village on his burro 
to view the native products displayed in 
the market place. 


In grouping items under institutions, 
another emphasized feature of contemp- 
orary civilization, the structural elements 
of that society were found to include 
both language and education as promi- 
nent aspects. The remaining classifica- 
tions, namely, historic and racial refer- 
ences, fine arts, and international rela- 
tions are accorded minor consideration by 
authors, and only in exceptional cases do 
they forcibly impress the child. 


That the home life of these people is 
minimized in proportion to its position 
in stories of other foreign lands is simply 
indicative of the unique heritage of these 
countries, for these regions offer unusual 
opportunities for the scientist, the natu- 
ralist, and the archeologist. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that they have 
transmitted their fascinating discoveries 
and perilous adventures to the literary 


heritage of the child. By impressing 
upon the child the wealth of scientific 
lore with which these regions are replete, 
the natural resources of these countries, 
and their archeological wonders they 
have fostered an attitude of respect for 
the native accomplishments of these peo- 
ples. It is at the upper grade level that 
the scientific aspects of the country are 
treated in greatest detail. At the lower 
grade level, however, the child is present- 
ed with the more familiar aspects of an 
unfamiliar environment, home life receiv- 
ing the greatest emphasis. 


Though our analysis has shown that 
the scientific aspects of these countries 
and the various phases of home life have 
been stressed, it does not imply that other 
interests have been disregarded. In truth, 
our bibliography shows a wide range of 
interest appeal. To what special interests, 
then, have the authors in this field cater- 
ed? Many adults have contributed long 
hours of research and exploration to an- 
swer the child’s queries about his neigh- 
bors. For example, the recent work of 
the Carnegie Institution in the Yucatan 
has unearthed valuable remains of ancient 
Mayan, Incan, and other primitive civili- 
zations. In turn, the results of this 
research have been transmitted to the 
child in forms that appeal to his interests 
in both fiction and non-fiction. Carefully 
constructed stories, based upon the results 
of these expeditions, as The Dark Star of 
Itza by Alida S. Malkus, are available for 
the reader who enjoys facts in a story- 
book atmosphere. Such books have man- 
aged successfully to recapture the ancient 
tribal superstitions and customs in such a 
manner as to awaken in the child a re- 
spect for, and an interest in, the glorious 
civilizations which were developed in 
this region. For the child who enjoys 
pure realism, the field of non-fiction con- 
tains many interesting accounts of the 
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scientific excavations in these localities 
which fascinate one by reason of their 
unique and intriguing subject matter. 
Actual photographs of the ruins provide 
the reader with a clear insight into these 
primitive civilizations. Their value is 
further enhanced by the fact that the 
authors themselves are usually archeolo- 
gists who have participated in the recon- 
struction of primitive edifices. Books of 
this type have the added attraction of 
authentic research as well as absorbing 
interest. Especially since 1930, the evi- 
dences of this archeological research have 
made good reading for children. 


Supplementary to these archeological 
endeavors is the recent revival of interest 
in Mexican and South American folklore. 
In many cases, the archeological discover- 
ies gave impetus to the collection and 
preservation of ancient Indian legends. 
Delightful Mayan, Aztec, and Toltec 
tales have been retold by Purnell, 
Rhoads, Martinez del Rio, and others. 
These legends are imbued with tribal 
superstitions and century-old beliefs, still 
cherished in many sections of Central 
and South America. A knowledge of 
the folklore of these countries is essential 
to a complete understanding of these 
people. The newer fairy tales are not 
Indian tribal legends as such, but they 
are the real folk tales of a magnificent 
civilization which antedated Columbus’ 
voyages. The simplicity and directness 
of the style of these stories is sufficient 
to recapture the story-telling flavor of the 
ancients. This folklore creates an attitude 
of respect and appreciation, quite distinct 
from that presented in fiction, for the 
former civilization of Yucatan. The com- 
pilers of the more recent collections of 
this folklore have as their ideal the pre- 
servation of what was most glorious in 
the lives of the Indians of old. In many 
cases, a connection is made between the 
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past and the present through the use of 
contemporary realistic prefaces which 
make concrete the relationship existing 
between the ancient tribes of Indians and 
the present inhabitants of Central and 
South America. Whether these tales de- 
pict ancient beliefs or not, their interest 
is increased by the fact that they have 
been collected from the lips of the best 
story-tellers of these countries and are 
therefore typical of the legendary herit- 
age of the people. 


From the historical standpoint, a per- 
usal of the books contained in this bibli- 
ography will give the child a concept of 
the chronological development of these 
countries. By reason of the colorful ac- 
counts presented in the books, he will be 
enabled to ally himself with the gold- 
hunting band of Cortez as he witnesses 
the magnificent and powerful regime of 
Montezuma II and his barbarous priest- 
hood being uprooted, and the grandeur 
of architectural wonders shattered by the 
daring stratagems of the Conquistadors. 
Numerous writers of historical fiction, 
in portraying this period of Spanish dom- 
ination and search for treasure, have 
brought to life one of the most romant'c 
and adventurous cycles in the history of 
Mexico and South America. Such histori- 
cal episodes have a special appeal for 
the child of the “teen” age. Moreover, 
the historical setting of these books i 
described so vividly that the child should 
acquire a valuable store of information 
relating to the various waves of influence 
that have contributed to the existing 
civilization of these countries. 


Of course, one can find in this field the 
answers to the usual requests of the child 
for narrative tales, stories of Indian life, 
and fanciful creations. Consequently, 
one might say that practically every in- 
terest of the child is accounted for in 


these books. 











Moreover, the settings of these various 
stories are as diversified as the interests to 
which they appeal. Twenty-five different 
localities are used as background for these 


books. 


What factors are responsible for the 
growth of interest in these Latin Ameri- 
can settings? We find that the current 
interest in Pan-American policies, in 
Latin American art, travel, science, and 
archeology has run parallel with the in- 
terest shown in these countries by many 
children’s writers of literary repute. The 
bibliography will show the type of 
author who is contributing to this field. 
Such distinguished writers and illustra- 
tors of children’s books as Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Newbery Prize winner, the 
Haders, the Lees, the Hogners, Charles 
Finger, Kurt Wiese, Idella Purnell, and 
Anne M. Peck have directed their talents 
toward the portrayal of life on this con- 
tinent. In fact, Charles Finger’s Tales 
from the Silver Lands, which contains 
many delightful stories of Central and 
South America, was awarded the New- 
bery Medal in 1924. Many scientists, 
such as Elizabeth K. Steen, Raymond L. 
Ditmars, and Wilfred S. Branson, have 
translated the results of their studies to 
this field. Archeologists, among them 
the Morrises, have fascinated the young- 
sters with the romance of their subject. 
Even so prominent a musician as Isadore 
Lhevinne has chosen this background for 
his work. 


The best in literary skill, artistic talent, 
and academic knowledge has been at 
work to help the child to visualize, 
through his reading, the authentic civili- 
zations of our nearest neighbors; to pro- 
mote increased interest in their customs; 
to stimulate intellectual growth so as to 
Overcome provincial ignorance; and to 
cultivate desirable attitudes of racial rela- 
tionships. Thus, the literary enterprise 
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and imaginative ingenuity of writers and 
artists have forged the Latin American 
republics, the lands of romance, into new 
links in the lengthening chain of inter- 
national friendship. It is only natural 
that the child should turn for recreation 
to accounts of his nearest foreign neigh- 
bors which depict them in their custom- 
ary pursuits of daily life or among the 
colorful traditions of their past. While 
much of true worth has already been 
offered, still greater contributions can 
be expected in extending this literary 
frontier. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY t+ 
FICTION 


For the Young Child * 


1. Bontemps, Arna, and Hughes, Langston. Popo and 
Fifina. Illus. by E. Simms Campbell. Macmillan, 
1932. Grades 3-4. 


An interesting story of a boy and girl of Haiti. 
“One of the first distinguished child stories about the 
black race.” 


2. Brandeis, Madeline. The Little Mexican Donkey 
Boy. Grosset, Dunlap. Grades 3-4. 


Informational material under a slight story dis- 
guise. 


3. Church, Peggy Pond. The Burro of Angelitos. Illus. 
by Gigi Shaule Johnson. 
Lrd., 1932. Grades 3-4. 


London, Suttonhouse 


An amusing animal story which is well illus- 
trated with colorful Mexican pictures and designs. An 
unhappy coincidence brings together Tomasito, the 
singing burro, and Tranquilidad, the laziest man in the 


village. 


4. Credle, Ellis. Pepe and the Parrot. 
Nelson, 1937. Grades 3-5. 


Illus. by the 


author. 


Pepe, the little Mexican dog, is driven out of 
his comfortable home by the taunts of the parrot. 
Weary, but rich in wisdom, he returns home to become 
the master of his domain. An animal story in a Mexi- 
can setting. 


5. Eliot, Frances. Pablo’s Pipe. Illus. by the author. 


E. P. Dutton, 1936. Grades 3-5. 


7 Exclusive of those contained in quotation marks, the 
annotations are the authors’ own impression of these books. 

* These classifications are not rigid, for they are based 
mainly on the simplicity of the presentation of material. 
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tale of Pablo’s 
which made him the family wage earner upon one dis- 


A charming musical ability 
astrous occasion. The illustrations are typical of Mexico 


—colorful and intricate in design. 


6. Gay, Zhenya, and Gay, Jan. Pancho and His 
Burro. Morrow, 1930. Grades 1-3. 

children, Pancho and Lola, 

with their donkey, Burrito, spend a successful day at 


Mexican peasant 


the market. The unusual illustrations by the authors 


add much local color to the book. 


7. Hader, Berta and Elmer. Jamaica Johnny. Macmil- 
lan, 1935. Grades 3-5. 
The author-artists have presented a beautiful 
story woven around the life of a little native of Ja- 
maica. Johnny’s industry and toil are rewarded in an 


unusual manner on Christmas Day. 


8. Hogner, Dorothy Childs. The Education of a Bur- 


ro. Pictures by Nils Hogner. Nelson, 1936. 
Grades 3-5. 
Another Mexican animal story in which Carlos, 


the burro, is the subject of an educational experiment. 


9. Kuh, Charlotte. A Train, a Boat, and an Island. 
Illus. by Frank Dobias. Macmillan, 1933. 
Grades 2-3. 

A story-book account of the travels of the 
Perkins’ family from Chicago to Bermuda. 


10. Lee, Melicent H. Pablo and Petra. Illus. by Leslie 
W. Lee. Crowell, 1934. Grades 3-5. 
A charming story of two children who sold 
their mother’s pottery on market day in town. 


11. Morrow, Elizabeth. The Painted Pig. Illus. by 
Rene d’ Harnoncourt. Knopf, 1950. Grades 2-3. 
A Mexican picture book. The illustrations com- 
prise more than half of the book, and the accompany- 
ing text affords the primary pupil an insight into 


Mexican life. 


12. Thomas, Margaret L. The 
Abingdon Press, 1931. Grades 3-4. 
A little boy’s desire for a burro of his own is 


Burro’s Moneybag. 


charmingly set forth. Accompanying illustrations in- 


dicate the progress of his ambition. 


13. Whitlock, Virginia B. Maria Mello and Chiquito 
Illus. by Robt. W. Frome. Grosset and Dunlap, 
1935. Grades 1-2. 
Maria, who lived in the jungles of Brazil along 
the Amazon River, and Chiquito, the monkey, were 
good friends. When Maria’s family went into the 


jungle to gather rubber juice, they found their lost pet. 


For the Intermediate-Grade Child 


14. Baylor, Juan and 
Juanita. Houghton 


Mifflin, 1926 (Rev. Ed.). Grades 4-6. 


Frances Courtenay (Barnum). 


Illus. by Gustaf Tenggren. 
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Two Mexican children taken captive by the 
Indians find their way home again across the desert. 
Many perilous adventures and exciting episodes consti- 
tute a major part of their journey. 


15. Benjamin, Nora. Roving All the Day. Illus. by 
the author. Random House, 1937. Grades 5-7. 
How Tony, an American girl, spent a delightful 


Christmas holiday in Nassau and Harbor Island. 


16. Blake, Gladys. 
Harve Stein. 
5-7. 


The adventures of Sally Burton at the court of 


Sally Goes to 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 


Court. 


Illus. by 
Grades 


Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. Her imprisonment in 
an Aztec ruin forms the climax to this unusual story 


of nineteenth century intrigue in Mexico. 


17. Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Boy with the Parrot. 
Pictures by Wilfrid S. Bronson. 
1930. Grades 4-6. 

The exciting adventures encountered by a boy 
vendor on the roads of Guatemala. 


Macmillan, 


18. Gaines, 


Mexico. 


Ruth. Lucita. A Child’s Story of Old 
Rand McNally, 1913. Grades 4-6. 
Eight-year-old Lucita, the playmate of an Aus- 


trian prince, sees her wish come true on Christmas Day. 


Historical legends amid a background of contemporary 


customs. 


19. James, Winifred. The Adventures of Luisa in Mex- 
ico. Illus. by Oliver Herford. E. P. 
Grades 4-6. 


Mexico is again the setting for the story. 


Dutton. 


20. Lee, Melicent H. As the Jungle’s Edge: A Boy 
and Girl of Costa Rica. Illus. by Leslie W. Lee. 
Crowell, 1938. 

How a boy and girl prepare cocoa beans for 
market. Interesting jungle facts are revealed in this 


new publication. 

21. Lee, Melicent H. Children of Banana Land. Illus. 
by Leslie W. Lee. Crowell, 1936. Grades 4-6. 
Benito and Lola, two children of Honduras, wit- 


ness the activities of a banana plantation. 


22. Lee, Melicent H. 


Mexico. 


Marcos: A Mountain Boy of 
Pictures by Berta and Elmer Hader. 

Albert Whitman, 1937. Grades 4-6. 

Beautiful illustrations, typical of the charm of 
Mexican peasant life, add local color to this realistic 
tale of a little mountain boy who journeys to the city 
to find work as a weaver. Many village occupations are 


introduced into this story. 


23. Lee, Melicent H. Volcanoes in the Sun: A Boy 
and Girl of Guatemala. Illus. by Leslie W. Lee. 
Crowell, 1937. Grades 4-6. 


Rosa and Ciro are adopted by a coffee planter. 
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Their daily-life activities are portrayed against the in- 
teresting background of coffee-growing in the ancient 
information about coffee- 


town of Antigua. Good 


growing. 


24. Leetch, Dorothy Lyman. Benito and Loreta Delfin. 
Illus. by Jo Mora. Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard, 
1932. 


The adventures of two Mexican children. 


25. Moon, Grace P. Nadita. Illus. by Carl Moon. 
Doubleday, Page and Co., 1927. Grades 4-6. 
This story will appeal to all little girls who like 

the conventional Cinderella-type story. Mexican setting. 


26. Moon, Grace P. Tita of Mexico. 
Stokes, 1934. Grades 5-7. 

A mystery concerning Tita’s family forms the 
basis for the plot. Some worthwhile information about 
village life and the customs of the people. 


Illus. by Carl 


Moon. 


27. Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Mexican Twins. Illus. 
by the author. Houghton Mifflin, 1915. Grades 
4-5. 
The daily activities of Tonio and Tita, who live 
with their parents in an adobe hut on the great haci- 
enda of Senor Fernandez. 


28. Purnell, Idella. Pedro the Potter. Illus. by Nils 
Hogner. Nelson, 1935. Grades 5-6. 


How Pedro, an Indian boy, became a great 
painter in Mexico City. This is a story of Indian vil- 


lage life in Mexico among the pottery-makers. 


29. Simon, Charlie May. Popo’s Miracle. Illustrations 
by Howard Simon. Dutton, 1938. Grades 4-6. 


A new book which portrays life among Mexican 
children. Boys and girls who like to paint or read 
about artists will enjoy this book. It was Popo, the 
donkey, who was the cause of Raphael’s exciting ad- 


venture. 


30. Smith, Nora A. Bee of the Cactus Country. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932. Grades 4-5. 


The story concerns the interesting life of a 


Mexican girl and her playmates in Arizona. 


31. Smith, Nora A. Under the Cactus Flag. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1899. Grades 4-5. 
This is a story of Mexico in the late nineteenth 
century. 


32. Steen, Elizabeth K. Red Jungle Boy. Illus. by the 
author. Harcourt Brace, 1937. Grades 5-6. 


Authentic informational account of a Caraja 
Indian boy’s life in the wilderness of Brazil. Interest- 
ing facts about the Indians, the jungles, animals, etc. 
An exceptionally fine book which will appeal to all 
children. 


33. St. John, Chas. W. Porto Rican Neighbors. Illus. 
by Ruth King. Friendship Press, 1930. Grades 
4-6. 
A series of adventures of two American children 
and their Porto Rican neighbors, climaxing in a hurri- 
cane. 


34, Stoker, Catherine B. Little Daughter of Mexico. 
Dallas, Dealey-Lowe, 1937. Grades 5-7. 


Realistic story of Mexican rural and city life. 
It tells how Amalia grew to be an opera singer. 


35. Thomas, Margaret L. Carmelita Sings: A Bolivian 
Story. Abingdon Press, 1935. Grades 5-6. 


The story of Carmelita’s and Juan’s adventures 
in the South American republic. 


36. Thomas, Margaret L. The Pack Train Steamboat. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. Grades 5-6. 


Extremely interesting material about nineteenth 
century Indian muleteers and South American trans- 
portation. Capac, a native Peruvian Indian boy, found 
excitement and fame the reward of his interest in the 
building of the Yavari, a steamboat. 


37. Tschiffely, A. F. The Tale of Two Horses. Illus. 
by Kurt Wiese. 1935. 
Grades 5-6. 


Simon and Schuster, 


Two Patagonian horses, Mancha and Gato, have 
an exciting journey from Argentine to Washington, 
D. C. In their journey through South and Central 


America, 


many interesting and valuable facts are 


recorded by these amusing reporters. 


For the Older Child 


38. Craine, Edith Janice. Conquistador. 
Grades 7-8. 


Duffield. 


An adventurous story of the Spanish conquest 
in the sixteenth century, based on the exploits of Pedro 
Cieza de Leon in the neighborhood of the western coast 
of South America. 


39. Craine, Edith Janice. 
Grades 7-8. 


The Victors. Dodd, Mead. 


A fictional picture of the historical conquest 
of Peru. 


40. Ditmars, Raymond L. The Forest of Adventure. 
Macmillan, 1933. Grades 7-8. 


The work of a scientific exploration cruise of 
the West Indies and northerly South America is artist- 
ically combined with the narration of thrilling adven- 
tures. 


41. Fernold, Helen C. and Slocombe, Edwin M. The 
Scarlet Fringe. Longmans, Green, 1931. Grades 
6-8. 
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The story of the primitive civilization of the 
Incas of Peru at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
Seventeen-year-old Paullu receives the “Scarlet Fringe”, 
symbolic of Incan authority, in return for his services 
to his people. 


42. Finger, Chas. J. A Dog at His Heel. Illus. by 
Henry C. Pitz. Junior Literary Guild and Win- 
ston, 1936. Grades 7-8. 


A real boy’s story of the adventures encountered 
by a sheep-shearer and his dog, Jock. The long journey 
from Australia to South America is filled with excite- 
ment of a decidedly adolescent appeal, ranging from 


thrilling adventures with Gauchos to earthquakes. 


43. Finger, Charles J. Courageous Companions. 
by James Daugherty. 
Grades 7-8. 

The heroic trip around South America with 


Magellan is the setting for this story of a brave English 


boy. 


Illus. 
Longmans, Green, 1929. 


44. Gaines, Ruth. Village Shield: A Story of Mexico. 

Dutton, 1917. Grades 6-8. 

Georgia Willis Read has collaborated with the 
author to produce a book which is rich in Mexican 
and Indian traditions and distinctive by reason of its 
genuine Mexican atmosphere. It depicts Ramon and 
Porifiria in the midst of a turbulent Mexican revolu- 


tion. 


45. Gill, Richard C. An Amazon Jungle In- 
Illus. by Herbert Morton. Stokes, 1937. 
Grades 7-8. 


Manga: 
dian. 


An Indian boy of the Ecuador jungle becomes 
the friend of an American photographer. Their ex- 
peditions into the territory of hostile tribes form the 
nucleus of this story. The natural history of the coun- 


try and its tribal ceremonies are described. 


46. Harper, Theodore Acland. Forgotten Gods. Double- 
day Doran. Grades 7-9. 
The wilds of Yucatan form the background fox 
this exciting story where attempts are being made to 


reconstruct the ancient Maya civilization. 


47. Henty, G. 


Cortez in Mexico. 


A. By Right of Conquest: Or With 
Scribner’s. Grades 6-8. 

An English boy thrills to the adventures of an 
unfamiliar world at the time of the conquest of the 


Spaniards. 


48. Hudson, W. H. 
1916. 


Tales of the 
Grades 7-9. 


Six fascinating tales of the southern pampas, 


Pampas. Knopf, 


replete with Indian superstitution and Spanish romance. 


49. Hulbert, Winifred. Red Curtains in a South Ameri- 
can Jungle, 
1935. 


from Cease 
Grades 7-9. 


The story is based on an actual incident taken 


Firing. Macmillan, 
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from the diplomatic records of the League of Nations 
and the Pan-American Union. A crisis in the life of 
the hero coincides with the crucial episode in the an- 
nals of Bolivia and Paraguay, two South American re- 


publics. 


50. Janiver, Thomas A. 
Harper, 1890. 


The Aztec Treasure House. 
Grades 7-8. 


The story of an exploration amid the ruins of 
a hidden Aztec city. Americans and Mexicans com- 


bined their efforts in a search for hidden treasure. 


51. Jekyll, Grace B. Two Boys in a South American 
Jungle, or Railroading on the Madeira-Mamore. 
Dutton, 1929. Grades 7-9. 


The story is based on the adventures of two 


American boys who assist in the building of the 


The 
author had a personal interest in the construction of 


the road, thus making the book more significant. 


Maderia-Mamore railroad 


through the jungle. 


52. Kahmann, Chesley. Illus. 
by Armstrong Sperry. Dodd, Mead. Grades 7-9. 


The mystery of lost jewels furnishes the plot 


Carmen, Silent Partner. 


for this story of a Porto Rican girl. Interesting side- 


lights are given on the operation of a coffee plantation. 
Felita. 
Grades 7-9. 


The story of 


53. Kahmann, Chesley. 
1932. 


Junior Literary Guild, 


Felita Hernandez’ struggles to 
gain a livelihood for herself and her family. 


Rican background. 


Puerto 


54. Kahmann, Chesley. Raquel: A Girl of 
Rico. Illus. by F. Luis Mora. 
Grades 7-9. 


Puerto 
Random House. 
A junior novel. An amusing study of conflict- 
ing customs in Puerto Rico by the well-known writer 


of Puerto Rican stories for girls. 


55. Kendall, Oswald. The Voyage of the Martin Con- 
nor. Houghton Mifflin, 1916. Graes 7-9. 
An amazing voyage up the Amazon River is the 


setting for strange adventures with the Blowgun In- 


dians, officials of rubber companies, and diplomatic rep- 


resentatives of America and England. The accidental 
death of a man entangles the whole crew of the “Mar- 


tin Connor” in difficult situations. 


56. Kerigan, Florence. Secret of the Maya Well. Illus. 
Dodd, Mead. Grades 7-8. 


Romance and archeology in a Central American 


by Loren Barton. 


setting. 


The Snake God’s Treasure. McBride. 


57. Lee, Laurance. 
Grades 7-8. 
The attempt of three young people to solve the 
intricacies of ancient Aztec secrets. The story of their 
courage and ingenuity makes worthwhile and interest- 


ing reading. 


(To be continued) 














Some Ten Cent Books Suitable 


for Primary Grades 


DorotTHy M. MATHIS 


URRENT EMPHASIS upon ex- 
tensive reading has placed upon 
teachers the responsibility of 

locating suitable, yet inexpensive supple- 
mentary materials. 


If children are to learn to like and 
appreciate books, they must come in con- 
tact with many books. If they like a 
book, they should look at and read it 
again and again. 


Little fingers are often clumsy and 
dirty. Well-liked books are frequently 
torn and soiled. Good book care cannot 
be taught through the use of dirty, rag- 
ged books, so new books are very often 
needed. 


How can such book needs be met, 
in schools and homes where money is 
scarce? Are there no worthwhile inex- 
pensive books? What of the books that 
crowd the shelves of the five and ten 
cent stores? Are any of them suitable 
for the school or home library of the 
primary child? 


In an attempt to answer such ques- 
tions one hundred and sixty books’ were 
analyzed to determine if they were suit- 
able for use in the primary grades. 


* A digest of a Master’s Thesis presented to the Faculty 
of Teachers College, Temple University in January, 1936, 
by Dorothy W. Mathis. Dr. J. C. Seegers, sponsor. 


10f the books studied, 52 were published by Rand Mc- 
Nally, Chicago, Illinois; 36 by the Harter l’ublishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 23 by Whitman Publishing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin; 12 by Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York (formerly by Stern and Company, Philadelphia. 
These were 10c at the time of study, but are now 1l5c) ; 
11 by the Saalfield Publishing Company, Akron, Ohio; 
8 by McLoughlin Brothers, Springfield, Massachusetts; and 
7 by the Merrill Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
The remaining eleven volumes were publications of eight 
diferent companies. 
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First appropriate standards had to be 
determined and stated. A review of 
previous research revealed no summary 
of standards for the analysis of such ma- 
terials, although score cards for evaluat- 
ing basal readers were available.” 


Previous lists of ten cent books,” ex- 
cellent in many respects, had been pre- 
pared, but the methods of selection were 
not entirely clear or suitable for this 
study. 


Consequently specific criteria were 
compiled for this study from a review of 
the literature presenting the desirable 


physical features and content of chil- 
dren’s books. 


The best sources for such literature 
were William S. Gray's Summary of In- 
vestigations Relating to Reading* and 
the Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School principals.’ 
Some fifty-five books and articles were 
found. 


2Simpson, Mabel E. “An Analytical Study of Basal 
Reading Texts for the Elementary School.’’ Journal of 
Educational Method. Vol. 7. Sept. 1927 to June 1928. 


Mead, Cyrus D. A Score Card for Rating Primary Read- 
ers. Educational Administration and Supervision. 1929. 

Waterman, Ivan R. and Melbo, Irving R. A Plan of 
Procedure for the Evaluation of Textbooks in Reading. 
Elementary School Journal. Vol. XXXV. Sept. 1934 to 
June, 1935. 








3Harrington, M P. Seventy Good Ten-Cent Books. The 


Booklist. Vol. 30. No. 1. Sept. 1933. 
Morse, M. L. Selected List of Ten-Cent Books. Associa- 
tion for Ohildhood Education. Washington, D. C. Dec. 


1935. 
Williams, A. and Westervelt, M. 


for Children. Mimeographed. Oct. 
School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Good Ten-Cent Books 
1934. State Normal 


4Gray, William Scott. 


Summary of Investigations Re- 
lating to Reading. 


University of Chicago. 


5Elementary School Libraries. 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 
Association. Vol. XII. No. 5. 


Bulletin of the Depart- 
National Education 
June 1933. 
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From these sources was compiled a 
check list of criteria which where applied 
to each of the ten cent books subsequent- 
ly examined and analyzed. Space pre- 
vents reproducing the complete list.” The 
major captions were: 


I. Format: interesting title; cover 
(material, appearance); binding; 
flyleaf; margins; size of books, 
paper (color, glaze, weight, text- 
ure); typography (size, color, spac- 
ing, kind); lines. 


II. Illustrations: types; manner (real- 
istic, conventional, impressionistic ) ; 
details; color; number; placing; size. 


III. Content: alphabet book; Bible 
stories; picture book; prose (fiction, 
informational); poetry. 


IV. Child interest. 


V. Vocabulary load determined by the 
Thorndike Word List.’ 


As a result of this analysis, the books 
were divided into three groups, and the 
titles in each group were listed and an- 
notated. The following illustration taken 
from List I shows the type of information 
given for each book in each list. 


Title: The Pied Piper 

and The Seven Wonderful Cats. 

Author: Retold by Wallace C. Wadsworth. 

Tilustrator: Margaret Evans Price. 

Publisher: Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 1934 ed. 


A book with a board cover. Size: 5-3/8” by 
6-3/4”, 64 pages. Type: 18 point. Mechanics good, 
staples, reinforced. Illustrations—12 full page, poster 
type, in four colors. Contents: “The Pied Piper” by 
Robert Browning and “The Seven Wonderful Cats” 
by John Ruskin; retold in a pleasing manner, easy 
enough for little children to understand. 


Vocabulary: about 4800 running words; about 740 
different words, distributed as follows: 44% in the 
first 500; 18% in 500-1000; 28% in 1000-5000; 
6% in 5000-10000; 3% in 10000-20000; 1% not in 
Thorndike List. 


6Mathis, Dorothy W. “Some Ten Cent Books Suitable 
for Use in the Primary Grades.’’ A Master’s Thesis on file 
in the Library of Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn. 


7Thorndike, Edward L. Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 
Words. Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 1931. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


List I contained forty-five books that 
conformed very closely to the standards. 
Thirty of these books had board covers 
and were small enough for a child to 
hold easily im his hand. Good paper was 
used in all of them. Fourteen point type 
was the smallest found in these volumes. 
In only four was the context broken once 
or twice. All but one had numerous 
illustrations. Illustrations and content 
were appropriate. 


In forty-two of the books in List I 
forty-four per cent or more of the words 
in the vocabulary were in the first five 
hundred words in the Thorndike List. 


The least desirable feature of these 
books was the weak staple binding. 


List II contained ninety-two books 
which did not conform as closely to the 
standards, but which might possibly be 
used in the primary grades. In some of 
these books one especially fine feature, 
such as excellent illustrations or good 
content, appeared to justify inclusion. 


List III contained the books definitely 
unsuitable for use in the primary grades, 
because of poor mechanics or of content 
not appropriate for primary children. 


From this study the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 


1. In content and in mechanical make- 
up many books which cost only ten cents 
are appropriate for use in the primary 
grades. 


2. Cost presents no obstacle to the 
parent or teacher who wishes to enlarge 
the primary child’s library either in the 
home or in the classroom. 


3. The procedure followed in. this 
study may be extended to the many other 
inexpensive books on the market. 












TEN CENT BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Brsce Stories 


The Story of Jesus. Diener, Gloria. 
Co. Chicago, Ill. 1935. 


Rand McNally & 


RIDDLES 
What Am I? Dootson, Lily Lee. Rand McNally & 
Co. 1934. 
Who Am I? Dootson, Lily Lee. Rand McNally & 
Co. 1935. 


FICTION 


Four Little Kittens. Frees, Harry Whittier. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co. 1934. 
Four Little Bunnies. Frees, H. W. 


Co. 1935. 


Rand McNally & 


Four Little Puppies. 
Co. 1935. 


Frees, H. W. Rand McNally & 


Peter Rabbit, Henny Penny, Puss-in-Boots. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1934. 

Little Red Riding Hood; The Little Red Hen; The 
Three Wishes. Rand McNally. 1934. 

Little Black Sambo; The Gingerbread Man; Titty 
Mouse and Tatty Mouse. Retold by Wadsworth, 
W.C. Rand McNally. 1934. 

The Three Bears; The Cock, the Mouse and the Little 


Red Hen. Retold by Wadsworth, W. C. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1934. 


The Pied Piper; The Seven Wonderful Cats. Retold by 
Wadsworth, W. C. Rand McNally. 1934. 

Dotty Dolly’s Tea Party. Wheeler, M. L. and W. C. 
Rand McNally. 1934. 

The War of the Wooden Soldiers. Wheeler, M. L. and 
W. C. Rand McNally. 1934. 

Loraine and the Little People. Gordon, Elizabeth. Rand 
McNally. 1934. 

How the Animals Came to the Circus. Gale, Elizabeth. 
Rand McNally. 1934. 
Little Bear and His Friends. 

Nally. 1934. 


A Shy Little Mouse. Wittner, R. W. The Harter Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 1934. 


Fox, F. M. Rand Mc- 


My First Story Book. Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. 
Loughlin Bros., Inc. Springfield, Mass. 1934. 
Little Folk Tales. Bailey, C. S. McLoughlin Bros. 1934. 


Toys. Bailey,C.S.and Hanthorn A. McLoughlin Bros. 
1934. 


Elson Basic Readers. Pre-Primer. 


Scott, Foresman & Co. Chicago. 


Mc- 


Elson and Gray. 


The Little Terry Book (Pre-Primer) Lyons and Carna- 
han. Chicago, Ill. 1933. 
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HYGIENE 


A Story of Milk. Hardwick, M. T. Grosset & Dunlap. 
New York. 1936. (Now 15c). 


SociaL SCIENCE 
Patsy Ann, Her Happy Times. King, N. R. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1935. 
Maria Mello and Her Monkey. Whitlock, V. B. Gros- 
set and Dunlap. 1936 (15c). 
Would You Like to Know Peter? 
Racine, Wis. 1935. 
The Fireboat. Editorial Board (Coffin, R. 
Lincoln Schools, Columbia 
and Dunlap. 1936 (15c). 


Windsor, M. Whit- 
man. 
and others. 
University.) Grosset 
Fire! Fire! Editorial Board. Grosset and Dunlap. 1936. 
(15c). 
Tabby and the Fire Boat. Editorial Board. Grosset and 
Dunlap. 1936. (15c). 
Binkie and the Firemen. 
Dunlap. 1936. (15c). 
Old Strawberry and Molly. 
and Dunlap. 1936. (15c). 


Editorial Board. Grosset and 


Tchaika, F. M. Grosset 


A True Story, Owney the Postal Dog. Hughes, A. W. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 1936. (15c). 


The Tugboat. Editorial Board. Grosset and Dunlap. 
1936. (15c). 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Snowy Tail, A Champion Jack Rabbit. Hinkle, T. C. 


Rand McNally. 1934. 
Farm Pets. Beatty, J. Y. Rand McNally. 1935. 


Pets. Bailey, C. §. and Hanthorn, A. McLoughlin Bros. 
1934, 


The Zoo. Bailey, C. S$. and Hanthorn, A. McLoughlin 
Bros. 1934. 


Penny Penguin. Colby, C. Grosset and Dunlap. 1936. 
(15c). 


Wag, A Friendly Dog. (Pre-Primer) Gehres, E. M. 
John C. Winston, Phila., Pa. 1934. 


PoETRY 


“Old King Cole and Other Mother Goose Rhymes. 


Rand McNally. 1934. 


The Real Mother Goose. Gosling Edition. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1935. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
McNally. 1934. 


Stevenson, R. L. Rand 


Happy Hours. Daniel, Elizabeth. Rand McNally. 1934. 


The Runaway Toys. Sturges, L. B. Rand McNally. 
1933. 


The Tale of Corally Crothers. Gay, Romney. Harter 
Pub. Co. 1932. 

























































































The Court of Books 


A Playlet for Classroom Production 


MABEL E. MorRAN 
Number 58 School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


CHARACTERS: Bailiff, Judge, Index, 
Contents, Missing Page, Picture Page, 
Prisoner. 


COSTUME: The judgemay wear a gown, 
the bailiff a policeman’s star, and the 
children representing pages may have 
large pieces of paper labelled Index, 
etc. pinned from shoulder to shoulder. 


SETTING: A courtroom. The judge is 
seated at his bench. The teacher's 
desk and chair furnish all the setting 
and scenery necessary. 


BAILIFF: Your honor, I found this 


fellow in the library tearing and spoiling 
books. 


JupGE: What proof have you that he 
is guilty of ruining library books? 


BAILIFF: The pages are outside wait- 
ing to speak for themselves, your honor. 


JUDGE: Show them in, and we'll hear 
their complaints. 


BAILIFF: Yes, your honor. 
(Enter children wearing large printed 
pages.) 


JUDGE: 


Index, you are all dirty and 
torn. What happened to you? 


INDEX: I went to the library just last 
Saturday in a nice book. Here it is only 
Tuesday, and look at me now! The book 
is on the shelf, and I’m here. I had 
hoped to help boys and girls find inter- 
esting things to read about by telling 
them the exact page on which a topic 
could be found. I’m no good at all now, 


separated from my book. Contents and 
these other pages are just as bad off. I 
think something should be done about it. 


JUDGE: Why what's wrong with you, 
Contents? You look bad. 


CONTENTS: Yes, I do. I was in a nice 
new book last week, and was helping all 
the boys and girls find what was in my 
chapters, and getting along very well, 
when in comes that boy over there. He 
just deliberately tore me out, never think- 
ing how it hurt, I suppose. I wonder 
how he'd like to be torn apart or have an 
arm pulled off. Like Index, I'm of no use 
by myself, separated from the book 
where I belong. 


JUDGE: The last time I saw you, 
Missing Page, you were in a rather old 
book. What brought you here? 


MISSING PAGE: Yes, that’s right. I 
was in a very nice old book. I’ve come 
to complain about the way that fellow 
there treated me. The librarian asked 
him to be especially careful and keep me 
as well as he could because I was old. 
He took me home and handled me so 
roughly that I fell out. 


JUDGE: 
story? 
marred. 


Picture Page, what is your 
You seem to be pretty badly 


PICTURE PAGE: I was pretty once 
and the children liked to look at me for 
I could help them understand the story 
when they read it. That boy who was so 
mean to Index and Contents put pencil 
marks all over me, and now I’m ashamed 











to let the children see me, I’m such a 
sight. He ought to have someone scratch 
his face all up just to let him know how 
it feels. 


JUDGE (to the boy): Are you guilty 
of these charges? Did you tear the pic- 
ture out of the book? 


PRISONER (hanging his head): Well, 
your honor, I can’t draw very well and I 
wanted a picture like that so I took the 
page out to trace it. That’s how it got 
marked up. I was going to erase the 
marks but they wouldn’t all come off. 


JUDGE: You couldn’t trace the Miss- 
ing Page. What reason do you have for 
tearing it out? 


PRISONER: Here’s the way that hap- 
pened. I was reading the book when an- 
other boy came along who wanted it too. 
I wouldn’t let him take it so he grabbed 
it and that page came out. 


JupDGE: The Index and Contents 
couldn’t do you any good separated from 
their books. What's your excuse for tear- 
ing them out? 


PRISONER: You see, your honor, 
I was trying to look up some topics. 
Every time I turned back to the Index 
or looked in the Contents I would lose 
my place so I just took them out and 
laid them on the table where I could have 
them handy without having to turn back 
to them so often. 


JUDGE: I see you have plenty of ex- 
cuses handy. If that had been your own 
book it would be bad enough, but since 
it was one from a library it’s much worse. 
Other people might have enjoyed that 
book. With the Index and Contents 
gone much time will be wasted in look- 
ing up topics. They won't be able to 
understand the story with the best part 
of it on this missing page. You ought 
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to be ashamed to spoil other people’s fun 
as you have. I should send you to jail, 
but I’m going to let you off pretty easy 
since this is your first offence. Here’s a 
set of rules for handling library books 
that you should know. Your sentence 
this time will be to learn these rules by 
heart and come to this court every morn- 
ing at 8:30 for a week and recite them 
to me. Read them over so the audience 
can hear them. 


PRISONER (reading): First, I promise 
to handle all books carefully and to treat 
them like friends, kindly and thought- 
fully. 


CONTENTS: I can’t say I'd want to 
be your friend—you gave me a lot of 
consideration, didn’t you. 


PRISONER: Second, I promise never 
to handle books until I have washed my 
hands, if they are dirty. 


INDEX: Wish you had washed them 
before you got me all sticky. 


PRISONER: Third, I promise not to 
turn a book on its face or break its back. 


MISSING PAGE: If my back hadn't 
been broken I wouldn’t have come loose 
and might still be where I belong. How'd 
you like to have someone throw you on 
your face in the dirt? 


PRISONER: Fifth, I promise not to 
spoil the looks of a book by marking or 
tearing it. 


PICTURE PAGE: You surely spoiled 
my good looks with your old crayons. 


PRISONER: Fifth, I promise not to 
spoil pages by turning down corners for 


book marks. 


MISSING PAGE: You remember the 
corners you turned down next to me? 
How those pages did look —all dog 
eared! 
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Legends, Fables, and Fairy Tales 
The White Stag. By Kate Seredy. Illus. by the author. 
Viking. 1937. $2.00. 
Awarded the Newbery The 
legends of the Hungarian people, and how the white 
stag of their faith led them safely through hardships 


prize this year. 


to the country that was destined for them. Beautifully 


told and pictured. 


The Golden Cockerel. From the original Russian fairy 
tale of Alexander Pushkin by Elaine Pogany. Illus. 
by Willy Pogany. Nelson, 1938. $2.00. 

The barbaric splendor of this old fairy tale is re- 
flected in the drawings, some in black and white, and 


many in opulent, dazzling color. 


Animal Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus. by Stuart 
Doubleday, Doran, 1938. $2.50. 

Poor indeed is the child who has not 
learned how the Cat who Walked by Himself 
first 
Mowgli learned the jungle law, or how Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi killed Nag. This volume is a col- 


lection of Kipling’s own favorites. 


Tresilian. 


was admitted to the fireside, or how 


The Magic Spear, and other stories of 
China’s famous heroes. By Louise 
Crane. Foreword by Lin Yutang. 
Decorations by Ching Chih Yee. 
Full page drawings by Yench’i Tiao 
T’u. Random House, 1938. 
$2.50. 
Picture Books 
Little Pancho. By Leo 
Illus. by the author. 
1938. 50c. 


Politi. 
Vik- 

From Barkis. 
berry. 


ing Press, 
A small 
children who love Little Black Sambo. 


volume for the 
The pictures, 
in spite of their small size, are sweeping and bold, and 
fit the story perfectly. The story concerns little Mexi- 
can Pancho, and his wise dog, Coco. Pancho needed a 
wise dog, it develops, for he foolishly runs away into 
the jungle where he undergoes some distressing adven- 
tures involving loss of his clothes (like Sambo). Al- 
though the story lacks the sing-song repetition that 
children so enjoy in the Sambo story, it is a book that 


will surely be loved. 


By Clare Turlay New- 
Illus. by the author. 


OF BIBLE 
ANIMALS 


By 


’. W. Robinson 


Harpers 


Quito Express. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Viking, 1938. $1.00. 


Illus. by the 


author. 


No one can tell a story like Mr. Bemelmans! This 


time he writes of Pedro who, at a very tender age, 


took the train from Otovalo, in Ecuador, to Quito, and 


then to Guayaquil, and at last back home to his task 
of keeping the two chickens from eating the corn. 
The pictures of the two Indian matrons eyeing each 
other in disapproval, and of the two chickens balked 


in their efforts to get the corn are especially funny. 


Dogs as I See Them. By Lucy Dawson. Pictures with 

text. Grosset and Dunlap, 1937. 

A picture book for adults as well as children. 
The wonderful dog portraits of Lucy Dawson brought 
together in one volume. 

Little Tim and the 
Brave See Captain. By 
Edward Ardizzone. 
Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1936. $200. 
This 
book passes all 


big picture 
tests. 
Its pictures make one 
fairly smell the beach; 
its story will thrill the 
young and delight the 
older reader; its humor 
is still delightful after 


many readings. 


Meg and Moe. 
Elsie Bindrum. Lothrop, Lee and 


Shepard, 1938. $1.00. 


Story and Pictures by 


Harper. 


A gay little story about two 


little Negro children, and how they encountered a 


cyclone on their way home with the wash. 


Kangaroo Twins. By Inez Hogan. Illus. by the author. 
Dutton, 1938. $1.00. 
Kip and Kim looked just alike, but their mother 
could tell them apart because Kim was good and Kip 


was not—which created some trying situations. 


Nobody’s 


author. 


Mouse. By Brock. 
Knopf, 1938. $1.75. 


Emma 


Illus. by the 











A gay little yarn about Gigi, a puppy who be- 
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Pre-school and primary children: will enjoy the 


longed to the push-cart man’s daughter, a big black story of how Davy helped Cap’n Benny build houses 
cat, who belonged to Pasquale, a green parrot who for the birds, and vanquish his loneliness. 


belonged to Tomaso, the organ grinder, and a mouse, 
who belonged to nobody at all, but who caused a good 


deal of excitement. Lively and vigor- 
ous pictures of the push-cart district 
of almost any large city. 


Buttons. By Tom Robinson. Draw- 
ings by Peggy Bacon. Viking, 
1938. $2.00. 

One test for excellence in chil- 
dren’s books is that they possess 
enough depth, subtlety, or humor to 
appeal to adults. This book does. 
The text, and the thoroughly funny 
drawings describe the transformation 
of a tough alley cat into a gentle- 
man. 


Andy and the Lion. By James Daugh- 


erty. Illus. by the author. Vik- 
ing, 1938. $1.50. 


Androcles and the Lion in the * 


1938 manner. This powerful anti- 
dote to gloom should be widely 


popular. Text and pictures are very 
funny. 


The Book of Bible Animals. By W.W. Robinson. Illus. 
by Irene Robinson. Harper, 1938. $1.75. 
A beautiful book, telling, in stately prose and 





Judy and Grits and Honey. By Rhea Wells. Illus. by 
the author. Doubleday, Doran, 1938, 50c. 
Judy’s visit to the farm is en- 

livened by Honey, a pony and Grits, 

a colored boy. Simple narrative, with- 


out plot or complication. 


Silver in the Teapot. By Grace T. 
and Olive E. Barnett. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard, 1938. $1.50. 
Delightful pictures illustrate this 
story of the little old pink-cheeked 
lady who stocked her farm with ani- 
mals. Good for reading aloud to 
children. 


= ‘~\\ At the Beach. By Lena Towsley. 
> Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. $2.00, 

a. Photographs of children. 

4 


Bumblebuzz. By 
Rosalie K. Fry. 
Illus. by the 

From Dogs as I See Them. By Lucy Dawson. author. Dutton, 

Grosset and Dunlap. 1933. $1.50. 

The pictures are attractive, but many teachers and 
parents object to this type of fantasy, in which ani- 
mals behave like humans, attending parties, keeping 





sweeping, magnificent pictures, the stories of animals in house, and the like. 


the Bible—the dove of the Ark, the camels to which 
Rebekah gave water, the cattle of Pharaoh’s dream, Kahn. 


the sheep that saw the star. 





From Storms on the Labrador. By Hepburn Dinwiddie. 
Illus. by the author. Oxford. 


American Animal Book. By Philip Martin. Knopf, 


1938. $1.75. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Said the Ringmaster. By Joan 
Illus. by the author. Knopf, 1938, $1.50. 
The subjects of the three simple little stories are 
the circus, the ballet, and a 
pastry-cook’s family at the sea- 


side. Bright pictures. 


The Pig that Danced a Jig. 
Story by Katharine Morse. 
Illus. by Winifred Brom- 
hall. Dutton, 1938. $1.00. 
Patrick, and wee Moira who 

own him, live in “the green 

land of Ireland.” Beautiful, soft- 
toned pictures in the poster style 
that children like, and simple, 
whimsical story. The author 
makes sparing, but very effective 
use of colloquialisms to give her narrative the color and 


rhythm of speech of the Irish countryside. 


No text. A book of striking drawings of animals 


native to America. 


Stories for Little Children 
Cap’n Benny’s Birdhouses. By Ruth Holbrook. Illus. 
by the author. Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 50c. 





The Black Pup. By Anne Brooks, Illus. by Margaret 
Van Doran. Viking, 1938. $1.50. 
The story can be read aloud, but the type is too 
small and the lines too long for children, even as old 


as the fourth grade, to read by themselves. 
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Stories for Primary-Grade Children 


Tales of Living Playthings. By Antoniorrobles. Trans. 
by Edward Huberman. Illus. by Fritz Eishenberg. 
Modern Age Books, 1938. 50c. 

A welcome collection of stories by a beloved Spanish 
writer for children. The tales concern toys that “come 
to life.” 


High up in a Penthouse. By Virginia Andrews. Illus. 

by the author. Harper, 1938. 

A pleasant story of some children who lived, with 
flowers, sand-boxes, swings, and a dog, on top of a 
skyscraper. The tremendous difference in experience of 
the country or small-town child, and the young city- 
dweller may be lessened by books of this sort. 


Wee Gillis. By Munro Leaf. Illus. by Robert Lawson. 

Viking, 1938. $1.50. 

His mother came from the Lowlands, and his 
father, from the Highlands, and so Wee Gillis spent 
alternate years calling his Lowland relations’ long- 
haired cows (which was fine for his lungs) and stalk- 
ing deer with his Highland kinsfolk (which was also 
And Wee Gillis’s fine 


lungs that in the end, united Lowland and Highland 


fine for his lungs). it was 
in admiration of his ability to blow the biggest bagpipe 
in all Scotland. An excellent book from every angle. 


The pictures are exceptionally handsome. 


Zickle’s Luck. By Edna Turpin. Illus. by Marjorie 


Peters. MacMillan, 1938. $1.25. 


His Aunt Lizzie promised to take Zickle to the 
fair on Saturday if he’d be good all week, but in spite 
of his best efforts, things went wrong until 
Friday, when he unintentionally became a 
hero. An exceptionally amusing and charm- 
ing story, highly recommended. For chil- 
dren 6-8. 

Yinka-Tu the Yak. By Alice Alison Lide. 

Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 1938. 

$2.00. 

Sifan and his pet yak, Yinka-Tu, “the 
White One,” help the Tibetan lamas find 
their lost holy book. 
about a fascinating and little-known part 
of the world. 

Mr. Whittle Invents the Airyoplane. The 
Terrific Tale of How One Thing Led 
to Several Others. By J. Andrew 
White. Illus. by K. Alexander. Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard, 1938. 

A somewhat labored story of a talka- 


An unusual story 


tive adult and his tall tales. The pictures, 

however, are charming. 

More About the Little Old Woman Who 
Used her Head. By Hope Newell. 
Illus. by Margaret Rue. Nelson, 1938. 
$1.00. 


The Little Old 

Woman, who is so very logical, is a literary relative of 

the Peterkin family. 

Alexander’s Christmas Eve. By Marjorie Knight. Illus. 
by Howard Simon. 1938. $1.50. 


Most Christmas stories are lovely, and this is no 


Very funny nonsense stories. 


Dutton, 


exception. Alexander, the mischievous little blue-spotted 
horse, is the hero. 
My Friend, Mr. Leaky. By J. B. S. Haldane. Illus. by 
L. H. Rosoman. Harper, 1938. $1.75. 
To read this wildly funny book, which concerns 


a snake with gold teeth, a magician who lives in a 


London flat with remarkable servants (among them, a 
dragon name Pompey who lives in the fireplace), and 
others, is to wonder at the stupidity of the person who 
started the story that Englishmen had no sense of 
humor. Mr. Haldane’s fun is rare, exhilarating, and 
international. The author is a distinguished scientist 
and a professor at University College, London Univer- 
sity. 
The Three Policemen, or Young Bottsford of Farbe 
Island. By William Pene du Bois. Illus. by the 
Viking, 1938. $2.00. 


A humorous and 


author. 


fantastic mystery story with 
many handsome pictures. The idyllic fish-shaped island 
of Farbe is startled when all the fishnets are stolen. 
The three policemen are hardly prepared to handle the 
case, but fortunately, they have a servant, Bottsford, 
whose ingenuity brings the wrong-doers to account. A 
somewhat sophisticated story, but certain children will 


enjoy it. 


s etiw'ey— 
From Animal Stories. 
Illus. by Stuart Tresilian. Doubleday, Doran. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 














Barkis. 
author. 


By Clare Turlay Newberry. 
Harper, 1938. $1.50. 

Children cannot help loving the small, fat puppy 
who is the hero of this charming book, nor can they 
be indifferent to the story of how Barkis wins his way 
into the affection of the household. 


Illus. by the 





The Runaway Deer. By Barbara Fleury. Illus. by Lilly 
Somppi. Macmillan, 1938. $1.00. 


A beautiful little book which relates the story of 
who 


Gus, 
the deer park, and saw the 


big city. 


ran away from 


Fiction for Intermediate- 
Grade Children 

Josie and Joe. By Ruth Gip- 
son Plowhead. Illus. by 


Marguerite de Angeli. 
The Caxton Printers, 
1938. $2.50. 


Josie’s disappointment 
in not being a boy, like her 
twin, Joe, is lightened when 
she the 4-H Club. 


There are a camping trip, a 


joins 


contest, and plenty of mis- 
chief to add excitement. An 
excellent book for girls. 


One Winter. By Martin Gale. 


Illus. by Margaret Van E ‘ 
Doren. Viking, 1938. e 
Sid. 


A boarding-school story 
for girls. Interesting, whole- 
some, and well-written. 
Benjie’s Hat. By Mabel Leigh Hunt. 

Paull. Stokes, 1938. $1.75. 


The book is unusual for gentle humor, fidelity of 


Illus. by Grace 


character, graceful style, and interesting setting. The 
story is laid in a Quaker settlement in North Carolina 
before the Civil War. Benjie’s grandmother shares his 
conviction that he is no longer a little boy, but a 
“manbody,” and invites him to spend the winter with 
her. The chronicle of that winter is one of the mis- 
haps of Benjie’s headgear. 


Sarah’s Idea. By Doris Gates. Illus. by Marjorie Torrey. 
Viking, 1938. $1.50. 
Sarah and Linda live on a prune ranch in the 
Santa Clara valley. It is Sarah’s idea to have a burro 
of her own. How she achieves this desire makes a 


natural and satisfying story for girls of about 7 to 10. 


Nino. By Valenti Angelo. Illus. by the author. Viking, 
1938. $2.00. 


The everyday incidents of a happy 


childhood 


among simple people in Italy, at the beginning of the 
century. 
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Illus. by Lilly Somppi. Macmillan. 
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Little Kari. Ingrid Kittelsen Treider. . Trans. by Emilie 
Illus. by Ninon MacKnight. 

Lee, and Shepard, 1938. $1.50. 

Charming stories of a little girl on a Norwegian 
farm. Incidents in her day-to-day life include the bird 
she rescued from the cat, the Nisse (the elf that lives 
on every good Norwegian farm) and an eventful trip 
to the city. 


Poulsson. Lothrop, 


The Far-Distant Oxus. By Katherine Hull and Pamela 
Whitlock. 

1938. $2.00. 
A well-told story of a 


Macmillan, 


group of children vacation- 
ing on Exmoor. The authors 
are 15 and 16 years old. 


Solita. By Grace Moon. Illus. 
by Carl Moon. Double- 
day, Doran, 1938. $2.00. 
Solita, the “Little Alone 

One,” is a neglected orphan 

on the Hacienda of the Little 

Trees, in Mexico. Her Aunt 

Rose and Uncle Vittorio 

claim her, and take her away 

toward the North Country, 
but many adventures ac- 
company their trip, and fin- 
ally turn them back toward 
the Hacienda. 


story for girls. 


Heidi Grows Up. By Charles 
Tritter. Illus. by Jean 
Coquillot. Grosset and 
Dunlap. 1938. 

Charles Tritter is Johanna Spyri’s translator. In 
this book, he carries on Heidi’s story through school 
days at Lausanne, her school teaching in Dorfli, to her 
marriage with Peter. 


An excellent 


i) 


i 
\4 


ed 


yf 


By Barbara Fleury. 


Sticks Across the Chimney. A story of Denmark. By 


Illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. Holi- 
day House, 1938. $2.00. 


Nora Burglon. 


The book is instantly impressive for its beautiful 
format and design. The story itself concerns the efforts 
of two children and their widowed mother to live on 
slender means. Suspense and mystery are added by 
strange lights and rumblings from an old Viking burial 
mound near the family’s home. The story reaches a 
climax when the mound is opened by the children’s 
archaeologist grandfather, and the king himself visits 
the children’s home to see the newly-discovered Viking 


ship. Highly recommended. 


The Astonishing Letter. By Helen Hill and Violet 
Maxwell. Illus. by the authors. Viking, 1938. $2.00. 
The jolly and exciting adventures of the four 


Ackroyd children in Cornwall. 
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From The Magic Spear. By Louise Crane. Illus. 
by Yench’i Tiao T’u. Random House. 


The Book of Hugh and Nancy. By Eric Milner-White 
and Eleanor S. Duckett. Illus. by Raymond Luf- 
kin. 1938. $2.00. 

When Hugh and Nancy, twins, are orphaned by the 


death of their English clergyman father and American 


Macmillan, 


mother, their relatives decide that Nancy must go to 


America—to Northampton where her aunt is a member 
of the Smith College faculty, and Hugh must live with 
his father’s suburb. The 
children keep journals of their experi- 


brother in a London 


two 
ences. Hugh attends a despised Coun- 
cil school until he is admitted to the 
Choir School at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Nancy goes to an Ameri- 
Although the 
book has been highly recommended, 


its emphasizes attitudes and institutions 


can school. 


public 


that are hard for American children 

to understand. 

Pay Dirt. 
Uncle Torwal and Whitey were 
Chawed off their Ranch by Grass- 
hoppers, and Went up in the 
Black Hills to Sluice Gold a 
Spell. By Glen Rounds. Illus. 
by the author. Holiday House, 
1938. $2.00. 


Being the Story of how 


By 
the author. 


From High in the Mountains. 
Emma Brock. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


The author of Ol’ Paul, the Mighty Logger, and 
Lumber Camp has made another contribution to region- 
al literature. This book has the strong, racy tang of 
American folklore. Here is the real talk of one section 
of the West, and the book should be treasured for that 
fact alone. A book of attractive format, valuable for 
school and public libraries, and of interest to all ages 


from the sixth grade up. 


Fiction for Older Boys and Girls 


Wapiti Pete. The Story of an Elk. By Hal Borland. 
Illus. by John Austin Taylor. 
hart, 1938. $1.75. 
This book would be 


public or school library 


Farrar and Rine- 


a desirable addition to a 


collection for two reasons: 
first, it is a detailed, and apparently accurate study of 
the big American elk; and second, it gives a vivid 
picture of by wrong grazing 
methods. from babyhood until 


he becomes leader of the elk herd. The story reaches 


the disaster wrought 


Pete’s life is traced 
a climax when Pete stampedes a large flock of sheep, 
and drives them over a cliff. Older boys and girls will 


find the book thrilling. 


Wolf. By Illus. by 
Jacob Bates Abbott. Houghton Mifflin, 1938. $2.25. 


Gray Rutherford Montgomery. 


Like many books on animals, there is a two-fold 


story interest. One involves the human characters, of 


The 


The gray wolf is the 


whom the Indian, Treon, is the most interesting. 
other, of course, is the animals. 
crafty survivor of a pack, who were the last of their 
kind in the cattle country. There is a tendency to 
over-sentimentalize, but as the story progresses, it be- 
The book should have a strong 


comes more genuine. 


appeal to older boys. 


Almost Fifteen. By Grace Irwin. Illus. by the author. 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard, 1938. $1.50. 


Flopsy Moore’s second year at Alexander Hamilton 
High School. 
The White 


potts. 
Dutton, 


Camel. By Eden Phill- 
Illus. by Sheikh Ahmed. 
1938. $2.00. 

For children of 9 to 14, says the 
jacket. The story is strongly tinged 
with mysticism, but is interesting for 
(which is “Arabia 
Sandy”) and for the author’s evident 


and the 


customs and character of the desert 


its setting the 


knowledge of respect for 
people. Occasional long soliloquies on 
ethics and philosophy slow the narra- 
tive and restrict enjoyment of the 
book to children. 
The drawings are very fine. 
Look-See with Uncle Bill. 

James. Illus. by the 

Scribner, 1938. $2.00. 


more thoughtful 


By Will 
author. 


Illus. by 
Whitman. 























Two children summer on a ranch in the cow- 
country. A cloudburst, an abandoned mine, and a 
pair of mountain lions, furnish excitement. The whole 
book is as redolent of the West as sage-bush and cotton- 


woods. Excellent for upper-grade children. 





The House in No-End Hollow. Illus. 
by Erick Berry. Doubleday, Doran, 1938. $2.00. 





By May Justus. 


May Justus knows her Southern mountains. Like 
Miss Justus’ other heroines, Becky takes hold of the 
reader’s sympathy by her courage, and determination 


to get a schooling. Excellent for older girls. 





At the Sign of the Golden Compass. A Tale of the 
Printing House of Christopher Plantin in Antwerp, 
1576. By Eric P. Kelley. Illus. by Raymond Luf- 
kin. MacMillan, 1938. $2.00. 

A book of great merit. The story abounds in 
action, romance, and thrilling adventure, and the char- 
acters are famous names of history. Unusually well 
written by a man who evidently knows both printing 
and the history of printing, the book is interesting 
typographically, for both type and illustrations are in 
harmony with the story. The initial letters are actually 
from Plantin’s own sample book. 





Fire in the Ice. By A. D. Divine. Illus. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938. $2.00. 
Whaling in the Arctic. Danger, action, a strange 
setting are elements in this story that will make it 
popular with older boys. 


Storms on the Labrador. By Hepburn Dinwiddie. Illus. 
by the author. Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. $2.00. 
This book received honorable mention in the 

Spring Book Festival organized by the N. Y. Herald 


Tribune. See the May Review for comment. 


Seventeen Chimneys. By Theodore Acland Harper. 

Viking, 1938. $2.00. 

The author is a capable writer, but this is not in 
his best vein. The story of how Bob Cornish re- 
establishes himself after his father’s bankruptcy is 
misted over with introspection, and with the intricacies 
of the English caste-system. The best portion is that 


dealing with the voyage on the old tramp-steamer. 





From Little Kari. By Ingrid Kittelsen Treider. Illus. 
by Ninon MacKnight. Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard. 
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From Tales of a Chinese Grandmother. By Frances Car- 
penter. Illus. by Malthe Hasselriis. Doubleday, Doran. 


The Crimson Road. By Robert S. Playfair. Illus. by 
Manning DeV. Lee. Houghton Mifflin, 1938. $2.00. 
The author (Harvard, 1936) was captain and star 

of the Varsity cross-country team. College football 

and track are described in considerable detail. A good 
novel for older boys. 


Chee-Cha-Ko. By Gertrude E. Mallette. Illus. by Her- 
bert Morton Stoops. Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 
$2.00. 

The title is Alaskan for “‘tenderfoot.” This vigorous 
story tells the harrowing experiences that turned Chad 

Spencer from a tenderfoot to a real “sour-dough.” 


Biography 
Boyhood Adventures of Our Presidents. By Frances 
Cavanah. Illus. by Genevieve Foster.. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1938. 
Entertainingly-told stories from the childhoods of 
31 presidents. The author has apparently been to some 
pains to verify the incidents. The pictures are lively. 


An excellent volume for a school or public library. 


Kings and Things. First Stories from English History. 
By H. E. Marshall. Illus. by Lanta Spurrier. Nel- 
son, 1938. $2.00. 

The author has wisely tried to include only the 


happier phases of England’s story. He is unfortunate, 
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however, in his style, which abounds in babyish phrases. 


Even this, however, cannot alter the fact that history 


furnishes the strangest, most dramatic, and most mov- 

ing stories. 

Penn. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. Illus. by 
Gillett Whitney. Viking, 1938. $2.50. 
The life story of William Penn is one of sacrifice, 

loyalty, affection and courage. Miss Gray has evidently 

done much patient research in preparation for her writ- 


George 


ing, for there is a fairly extensive list of references. 
An index adds to the value of the book. An excellent 
addition to any library. 


Nature 
Trees. By John Y. Beaty. Illus. with photographs. M. A. 

Donohue, 1938. $1.50. 

Mr Beaty tells how trees adapt themselves to ad- 
verse conditions, heal their woundsyand outwit their 
enemies. The information is presented in the form of 
a narrative. 


Our Friendly Animals and Whence they Came. By 
Karl Patterson Schmidt. Illus. by Walter Alois 
Weber. M. A. Donohue, 1938. 

Handsome full-page illustrations accompanied by 
an account of the wild ancestors of domestic animals— 
dogs, cats, cattle, sheep, horses, and swine. 
The Alphabet of Birds, Bugs, and Beasts. 

B. Kane. Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 


By Henry 


Unusually interesting photographs accompanied by 
A B C jingles and carefully prepared paragraphs on 
the creatures pictured. Many of the photographs are 


microscopic pictures of insects. 

Little Toad. By Frances Margaret Fox. Illus. by Sher- 
man C. Hoeflich. Viking, 1938. $1.00. 
Carefully prepared and checked with authorities 


at the Department of Agriculture and the Smithsonian. 
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From Five Proud Riders. By Ann Stafford. Illustrated by Bobri. Knopf. 


Well written and attractively illustrated. A welcome 

addition to nature literature. 

Little Lives. A Story of the World of Insects. By 
Julie Kenly. Illus. by Edna Reindel. 
Appleton-Century, 1938. $2.50. 


The author deals exclusively with the spectacular 


Clossin 


facts of insect life, and describes these in a manner so 


sensational that it does not inspire confidence. One is 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


illustrated by Will James. Scribner. 


somewhat reassured by the fact that Mrs. Kenly is 


widely read and genuinely interested in nature. 


Children of the Golden Queen. 
Illus. with photographs. 


By Flora McIntyre. 
1938. $1.50. 


“The fascinating story of the bees . . . that sounds 


Dutton, 
like a fairy tale but is every word true.” For 7 years 
and over. 


Safety 
The Safe-Way Club. By Illus. by 


K. Alexander. Nelson, 1938. 


Catherine Bryce. 

Strung on a thread of nar- 
rative are excellent suggestions 
for a school safety club— 
talks, a playlet, safety slogans 
The 
illustrations are exceptionally at- 
The book should have 


a warm welcome in every ele- 


and other club activities. 
tractive. 


mentary school room. 
Safety Can Be Fun. Words and 
Pictures by Munro Leaf, Stokes, 1938. $1.25. 


Elementary school teachers, librarians, parents, and 
all who are interested in safety education will want 


this book. 
bines good sense with good fun. 


It is addressed to little children, and com- 
The Nit-Wits, the 
unhappy subjects of the narrative, should thave an 
effect as wide-spread and salutary as did the Goops of 


a generation ago. Big print, and very funny pictures. 
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Verse 


Tom Twist. By William Allen Butler. Illus. by Anne 
Heyneman. Holiday House 1938. $1.00. 
A humorous old poem which, though it has often 
been printed, is now, for the first time, issued as a 
volume in itself. 


Barefoot and the Friendly Road. Verse and pictures 
by Jacob Tinker. Viking, 1938. $1.00. 
Free verse description of a country road—the mail- 
man’s car, the brook, trees, cattle, and the like. Re- 
miniscent and subjective. 


I Have a Song to Sing You. Still’ More Rhymes. By 
Laura E. Richards. Illus. by Reginald Birch. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1938. $1.75. 

The beloved poetess and illustrator work the same 
gay old magic. Especially charming are ““The Schooner,” 
““A Glorious Game (To Be Played by a Little Boy with 
his Grandmother; or his Great-grandmother, if she is 
Spry Enough. She only Has to be Surprised!)” “Cam- 
berwell Beauty,” “In the Poultry Yard,” and dozens of 
other light-hearted jingles. 


From Little Lives by Julie Closson Kenly 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 


THE COURT OF BOOKS 


(Continued from page 237) 


PRISONER: Sixth, I promise to re- 
turn books to the library when they are 
due and in as good shape as when I bor- 
rowed them. 


PICTURE PAGE: Too bad you didn’t 
think of that when you borrowed me. 


INDEX: You kept me lying around a 
week too long. Other people were wait- 
ing to use me. 


JupGeE: After today do you think 
you'll ever be guilty of marking or tear- 
ing books again? 


PRISONER: No, your honor. 


JUDGE: Very well. Don’t forget to 
be here each morning at 8:30. Under- 
stand? 


PRISONER: Yes, your honor. 
JUDGE: Court is adjourned. 





Shop Talk 


New Books— New Worlds 
Children’s Book Week celebrates its twentieth anni- 
November 13-19. 


versary continues THI 


This issue 
Review’s custom of devoting the October number to 


children’s books, in observance of Book Week. 


Most of us recognize the value of Book Week and 
are willing to further its success, but are hampered by 
the question, How? What can we do? The Book Week 
Committee has met the difficulty in an admirable pam- 
phlet called “Accent on Youth,” which suggests seventy- 
five varied projects for the observance of Book Week, 
and indicates those especially practical for teachers and 
librarians. This booklet also sketchts the history of 
Book Week, and gives a list of Book Week aids. Best 
of all, it is free, and may be secured by writing Book 
Week 45th New York 


City. 


Headquarters, 62 W. Street, 

The handsome Book Week poster, which is shown in 
miniature on page 213 may be secured from Book Week 
Headquarters for 25c. It is 17x22 inches, and is print- 


ed in four colors. 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, women’s honorary education soci- 
ety, announces three awards of $250.00 each, for signi- 
ficant research studies in education by women. Any 
woman of graduate standing, and any member of Pi 


Lambda Theta, is eligible. The subjects of research 
must be in keeping with the society’s National Study 


Program. 


It is important to note that application to compete 
for the award must be made to the chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee (Miss Marion Anderson, Ginn & 
Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.) mot later than 
November 15, 1938. The final reports of the research 
February 15, 
Awards will be granted May 15, 1939. 


studies must be submitted by 1939. 


Miss Marion An- 


derson, Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


For further information, address 


English Council Meeting 
The meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, to be held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
24-25, will 


“Evaluating the program in English.” 


November have as its general theme, 


Among the speakers will be Dr. Angela M. Broen- 
ing, of Baltimore, President of The National Confer- 
ence on Research in English, Dr. Wilfred Eberhardt of 
Ohio State University, Dr. Dora V. Smith of the Uni- 
Wilham 
University of Chicago, and Superintendent John A. 


versity of Minnesota, Dr. S. Gray of the 
Sexson of Pasadena, California, President of the Ameri- 


can Association of School Administrators. 


American Education Week 
Materials for the observance of American Education 
Week, 6-12, 


ofices of the National 


from the 
1201 
Folders of 


suggestions for each day in the week, posters, leaflets, 


November may be obtained 


Education Association, 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
and stickers are available in packets. The packets are 
50c each. 


Radio Institute For Teachers 


A Radio Institute for Teachers, designed to show 
educators how educational programs can be utilized as 
an aid to classroom teaching, will be inaugurated 
October 10 by the Columbia Broadcasting System in 


connection with its ““American School of the Air.” 


About 700 


school’s regular 


teachers will be invited to attend the 
Monday 
mocracy,” from 2:30 to 3:00 P. M., EST. 


program, “Frontiers of De- 


The stage of the theater will be divided in half, with 
the actors and commentators participating in the broad- 
cast on one side, and a group of high school students 


and their teacher on the other. After the broadcast, 


the teacher will conduct his class through a discussion 


of the broadcast it has just heard. The discussion will 
not be put on the air but will be for the benefit of the 


teachers in the audience. 


It is hoped that the Columbia Broadcasting System 


will include elementary school work in its Institute. 








Editorial 


Toward A New Literature 


LTHOUGH IT MAY take the per- 

spective of a hundred or more years 
to see and evaluate it justly, we are never- 
theless aware that contemporary litera- 
ture is set apart from the literature of all 
other periods in a number of ways. For 
one thing, it is produced in greater quan- 
tity than ever before. It is concerned, as 
never before, with social problems. It is 
vigorous, searching, courageous. It is 
also, too frequently, vulgar, lacking in 
reticence, and tinctured with despair and 
defeatism. 

But in one particular, especially, to- 
day's literature stands apart from all the 
rest of the literary history of the world; 
in the amount of literature for young 
people. 

The vast number and importance of 
children’s books necessarily stirs inquiry 
into their character. Are these books in- 
fluenced by the drab realism, vulgarity, 
and despair of adult literature? 

Happily, no. The sanity, good humor, 
gentleness, light-hearted nonsense, and 
happiness in human relations that have 
all but disappeared from adult literature 
have found expression in books for chil- 
dren such as Nora Burglon’s Sticks 
Across the Chimney and Ruth Plow- 
head’s Josie and Joe. Courage, and faith 
in justice are voiced, not in novels for 
grown-ups, but in such books as Devine’s 
Fire in the Ice, and Che-Cha-Ko by Ger- 
trude Mallette. One may look vainly 
among adult volumes for gaiety that has 
no sting of satire, and no taint of vul- 
garity, but he will find it in Prof. Hal- 
dane’s My Friend, Mr. Leakey and in the 
authentically American drollery of James 
Daugherty’s Andy and the Lion. 


The physical characteristics of chil- 
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dren’s books, too, set them apart from 
adult volumes, and from books of all 
other centuries. Today's great artists are 
putting their best efforts into the illus- 
ration of books for young people. For 
The Golden Cockerel (a fairy tale by 
Pushkin, translated by Elaine Pogany) 
Willy Pogany has made pictures of jewel- 
like color and dazzling beauty. The re- 
nowned Peggy Bacon has _ illustrated 
Buttons, by Tom Robinson. Robert Law- 
son, Kurt Wiese, Reginald Birch, Irene 
Robinson—all these brilliant names ap- 
pear among the illustrators of this year’s 
books for children. 


And beautiful illustrations are only 
one evidence of the care and effort that 
goes into the making of these volumes. 
The typography has great distinction, as, 
for example, in At the Sign of the 
Golden Compass by Eric P. Kelley, 
where the publishers have been to con- 
siderable pains to find a type face similar 
to that used by Plantin, and to use typo- 
graphical decorations from Plantin’s own 
designs. 

Finally, as in subject matter, point of 
view, and physical make-up, children’s 
books manifest the wholesomeness and 
beauty that have gone out of adult litera- 
ture, so do they also in literary style. In 
these books for children there are no 
turgid paragraphs of stream-of-conscious- 
ness, no dreary mumbling, no vagueness. 
They are written lucidly, directly, and 
with sensitiveness to the values of words. 
Kate Seredy’s The W hite Stag, and Mabel 
Hunt's Benjie’s Hat are examples. 


Indeed, it is possible that we are see- 
ing a great and unique literature in the 
making. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


A List of 
SPELLING 
DIFFICULTIES 
in 3876 Words 


By ARTHUR I. GaTEs 


HIS monograph gives the results 

of an extensive study of spelling 
difficulties. It has been found, Professor 
Gates reports, that every word has one 
or more “hard spots” wher® spelling 
errors are most likely to occur. The 
good speller discovers these hard spots 
for himself; the poor speller needs help 
at this point. The report makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to provide the 
help needed. 
During the course of this study the 
3876 words most commonly taught in 
spelling in American schools were 
given individually to children in the 
various grades until reliable data were 
obtained for each word on each of the 
following features: 


the hard spots 
common misspellings 
average grade-placement 


comprehension grade ratings 


These findings are set forth in compact 
and convenient form, each word being 
treated separately. 


The book will be particularly valuable 
to teachers of spelling, textbook makers, 
and specialists in diagnosing difficul- 
ties in spelling and word understand- 
ing. 

166 pp. Cloth $2.10 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 


“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


| 


a 


““because it 
defines for 
me all the most 
commonly used 
words in speaking, 
reading, and writing.” 


TUDENTS agree with teachers, secretar- 

ies, editors, that Webster's Collegiate is 
the best desk-size dictionary. Abridged 
from the ‘Supreme Authority”—WEBSTER‘S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition. 110,000 Entries. 1,800 Illustrations; 
1,300 Pages. $3.50 to $8.50, depending on 
bindings. Purchase of your bookdealer or 
direct from publishers. Write for FREE Quiz 
and Picture Game. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Dept. E, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
MO) RC 0: We eee 


WANTED! 
Copies of 
THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


FOR 
January, 1938 
April, November, 1936 

A number of subscribers, who wish to keep 
a complete file of The Review lack these num- 
bers. 
If you are willing to sell your copies, it will 
be greatly appreciated. 
Please notify the editorial office. 
THe ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
Box 67, N. End Sta. Detroit, Mich. 
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Grammar for Everyday Use 


By Helen Fern Daringer 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 














A new textbook designed to meet the need for systematic instruction, practice, 
or review of the mechanics and techniques of language. Essential principles— 
carefully selected from the functional point of view—are developed one at a 
time. Explanations are an achievement in clarity and brevity. The abundant 
practice is exceptional in quality and quantity. The author has discovered 
how to enliven drill, how to give it, where possible, sequence and the vitality 
of language in use. Repeated opportunities for learning, frequent occasions 
for applying what has been learned, cumulative exercises, and tests combine 
to give GRAMMAR FOR Everypay Use a practical and useful place in the new 
English curriculum. 


For upper grades or junior high school 






World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


TWO FAMOUS LANGUAGE SERIES... 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 

















SHARP’S LANGUAGE 







This series of text-workbooks for basal use PRACTICE 

makes possible a tremendous stride forward This series of independent workbooks is liter- 

in the teaching of language. ally world-famous. It is used in every country 
Its chief contribution is in arousing an in which the English language is taught. Well 

incredibly high level of pupil interest. Lan- over 8,000,000 copies have been used. 

guage study is actually an exciting adventure While by ordinary standards the series is 

for the class using the books. old, it is still the measure by which all similar 
Books I and II are valuable for use inde- books are judged. 

pendently of the rest of the series. They For inexpensive, pedagogically sound prac- 

provide informal preparation for the work of tice material in the essentials of language’ 


the succeeding grades. this series has never been equalled. 











THE SERIES THE SERIES 












List Price Grade T os List ~— 

I Nog gee he Eb. Nae vig c 

— I, Gradel-A... S96 pages ... . ie Grade Three ...... 64 ns i ata, uit ip 
k II, Grade2.... 96 pages .... 246 iaa-.......6.....% 
Book III, Grade 3... . 160 pages ... . 44c Grade Five. ...... 64 pages ..... 1de 
Book IV, Grade 4... . 160 pages ... . 44e Grade Six . . 64 pages ..... Ide 
Book V, Grade5... . 160 pages .... 44¢ Grade Seven . 96 pages ..... 2he 
, Grade 6 . . 160 pages Grade Eight . 96 pages ae a 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 









Dear Father in Heaven 


Dear Father in Heaven, we thank Thee, 
For the beautiful starlight, 


The moonlight, 
















For the sun and green leaves, 

For warm shelter, 

For beautiful flowers, 

For strength, for health, for speech, for 
Song, 


For the sunrise and the sunset. 


JOE KING 


Epiror’s Note: Joe King was nine years old when he wrote this poem 
of thanksgiving. He was one of a group of Indian children on the 
Red Lake Reservation near Bemidji, Minnesota. These children were 
sadly underprivileged in all respects save one: they had a sensitive and 
sympathetic teacher—Ruth Cathlyn Cook. Patiently and understand- 
ingly she awakened them to the beauty and significance of things about 
them; and the children responded by writing, voluntarily, a number 
of poems and stories, of which Joe’s is one. 


